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socrETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


HE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

T TION is NOW OPEN, at their net s, oy Mall East, 
an Dusk. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

—— GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


aE NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE 


¢—The EXHIBITION of the above Association is 
Tse. cally, at the Portland Gallery, 316, Regent Street, 
a" ite the Polytechnic Institution, from 9 a.M. till dusk.—Ad- 
wission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. Season Tic kets, 5s. 

i BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


> y 7 rr % ~ ryt y “se , 
WAXMAN HALL, UNIV ERSITY COLLEG E, 
| LONDON.—Proprietors of the College, and Subscribers to 
the Hospital and Artists are informed that the Hall containing 
» of the principal works in sculpture of Flaxman, may be 
pel at any time by them and their friends. They are especially 
. rited to a private view on Saturday the 10th, or Wednesday the 
Vath May, from one to tive o'clock. On those days likewise, the 
holders of cards of invitation of whatever date will be admitted. 
0g Saturday, 17th May,and the following Saturdays, at the hours 
above mentioned, the Collection will be open to all persons who 
interest in the Fine Arts. 
aa * CHARLES C. ATKINSON, ) Honorary 
EDWIN WILKINS FIELD, ) Secretaries. 
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May 7, 1851. 
T. GEORGE'S GALLERY, Hyde Park Corner. 


i) —The largest ard grandest Diorama ever exhibited of 
JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY LAND, showing the Sacred 
Localities of Scripture, the Scenes most memorable in the Life 
of Our Saviour and his Apostles. Painted under the direction of 
Mr. W. Beveaty from Sketches made on the spot by Mr. W. H. 
Baarterr, Author of “ Walks about Jerusalem,” &c.; with a 
election of Sacred Music, performed by Mr. J. H. Tuiry, on the 
Harmonium, assisted by an efficient Choir.—Open Daily, at the 
&. George's Gallery, Hyde Park Corner. Morning at 12. After- 
poon at’. Evening at 8o’clock. Admission, One Shilling. 





On the Ist of May, 8vo, 6s, sewed, 

[= NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 

CONTENTS. 

. FRANCE SINCE 1848 

. FORMS OF INFIDELITY IN 
CENTURY. 

COPPERFIELD AND PENDENNIS. 
THACKERAY. 

RECENT EXTENSIONS OF FORMAL LOGIC. SIR 
WILLIAM HAMILTON AND M. DE MORGAN. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. WILLIAM WAL- 
FORD. 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM: EXPERIMENTS OF BARON 
VON REICHENBACH AND DR. MAYO. 


No. XXIX. 


~ 


THE NINETEENTH 


eo 


DICKENS AND 


- - & 


7. PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

8 ARAGO'S LIFE OF CARNOT. 

%. THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 

0. THE ROYAL SUPREMACY IN THE CHURCH OF ENG- 


LAND AND THE PAPAL AGGRESSION. 
Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 





SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 
On the 17th inst. will be published, price 5s. 
T ‘ ¥ LY Ae AD Al 
yo SO BAD AS WE SEEM; or, Many 
+* Sivrs ro « Cuaracrer. A Comedy in Five Acts. As per- 
formed before Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert at Devon- 


shire House. Published for the GUILD of LITERATURE and 
ART, by 





Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


4% EXCURSION to CALIFORNIA over the 
ead PRAIRIE, ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and GREAT SIERRA 
b ADA, with a stroll through the Diggings and Ranches of 

at Country. 7 —— KELLY, J.P. 

are the t ike "he y i ¢ r av “a 

Ey = st sketches of California that we have yet 


* The most lively, picturesque, and agr r 
lively, ‘ greeable book that we have 
Yet seen on this subject.""—Leader. > a0 ehatenne 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
Fifth Edition, price 18s. cloth, 
REV. W. TROLLOPE’S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH 
. _ ENGLISH NOTES. 
Second Edition, bound in cloth, 8vo, price 9s. 


HE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK, with a 
Now corrected Text, a Critical Conspectus, and copious 
aad to the ~ adapted to the Use of Schools and Universities, 
sh Pp oe of General Reference. To which are annexed 
WILLIAM 4 TRol tarmony, and Three Indices. By the Rey. 
2. Wi LLO} £, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
a. iam Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Strect, Cheapside. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
AYS This day is published, 
L dS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS; and 
Professor of — By WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 
nica, Price 7s. 61. iu the University of Edinburgh. Fourth 
Am Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SI oo 
* RTANCIS PALGRAVE'’S NEW WORK. 
I RY . the First Volume, Octavo, 2ls., of the 
{st Y' of NORMANDY and of ENGLAND. 
Contents Th, yA RANCIS PALGRAVE, K.H. 
Cariovingian Empire eral Relations of Mediawval Europe; the 
J 





wati) + and the Dani > iti ok, 
the shment of Rollo. unish Expeditions in the Gauls, 


- W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Haw ~— “Wire Ss., cloth lettered, 

AN; or, The Two Races. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
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BOOKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION BY MACMILLAN 
AND CO., CAMBRIDGE 
COMMENTARY ON THE WORKS OF 
4% ARISTOPHANES. By W.G. CLARK, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College. 
> m9 “Try : oun , ‘ 

PLATO'S REPUBLIC; a new Translation into 
English, with an Introduction and Notes. Ky TWO FELLOWS 
of Triniry Cortrce. ; 

rr ‘ mrre 7 hl ‘ a hl . . . 

_THEOCRITUS. The Greek Text, with English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. By the Rev. E. PEROWNE, B.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College. Crown svo. 

THE BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE of the 
CHRISTIAN CLERGY, during the first thousand years of the 
( hristian Era, being the Essay which obtained the Hulsean Prize 
for 1550. By HENRY MACKENZIE, B.A., Scholar of Trinity 
College , 

THE ELEMENTS of the APOSTOLIC HAR- 
MONY; an attempt to determine the separate purposes and 
mutual relations of the Canonical Epistles. By B. F. WESTCOTT, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 

The above will be printed, uniform with “ The Elements of 
the Gospel Harmony,’’ recently published by the same 
Author. 

SOLUTIONS of the SENATE HOUSE PRO. 
RLEMS from 1848 to1851. By N. M. FERRERS, B.A., and J 
STUART JACKSON, B.A., Caius College. 

THE PRINCIPLES of the SOLUTION of the 
SENATE HOUSE “ RIDERS,” exemplitied in the Solution of 
those proposed in the years 1850 and 1851. By F. J. JAMESON, 
B.A., Caius College 


Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: George Bell 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE, HAVE RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED :— 
(HE ELEMENTS of the GOSPEL HARMONY, 
With an Appendix containing a Catena on Inspiration from 

the Early Fathers. By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. The 
Text, with English Explanatory Notes. By B. W. F 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

DEMOSTHENES. The ORATION on the 
CROWN, done into English by the Rev. J.P. NORRIS, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 


Schools. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
MECHANICS, accompanied 


Greek 
DRAKE, 


ELEMENTARY 
by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. By J.B. PHEAR, 
M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Clare Hail. svo, 
boards, 10s. 6d. 

PLANE ASTRONOMY. Part I. Including 
Explanations of Celestial Phenomena and Descriptions of Astro 
nomical Instruments. By the Rev. A. R. GRANT, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College. 8vo, boards, 6s 

*,” Part II. is in preparation. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIF- 
FERENTIALand INTEGRALCALCULUS. By G.W. HEMMING, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. Svo, boards, 9s. 

A TREATISE on DYNAMICS. By W. P. 
WILSON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and Professor of 
Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast. Svo, boards, 9s. 6d. 


A SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA. 
Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, with 
a numerous collection of Original Easy Exercises. By the Rey. 
T. LUND, B.D. late Fellow of St. John’s College. 12mo, boards, 
38. Od. 

“His definitions are admirable for thcir simplicity and clear- 
ness.’’—Athenaum. 


A SCORE of LYRICS, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: George Bell. 


BRITISH PALXOZOIC FOSSILS. 








Nearly ready, in Royal 4to, illustrated with numerous Plates, 
. Parr I. of 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 


BRITISH PALHOZOIC FOSSILS, 


Added by Professor Srpewicx to the Woodwardian Collection, 
and contained in the Geological Muscum of the 
University of Cambridge. 

With Figures of the new and imperfectly known species. 

BY FREDERIC McCoy, 

Professor of Geology, &c., Quecn’s College, Belfast. 
Author of “ Characters of the Carboniferous Limestone Fossils o 
Ireland,” “ Synopsis of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland,’’ &c. 


f 





LErintey at the Anibersity Press. 


PART JI. Containing the Radiata and Articulata, will be ready 
for delivery in a few days. 
PART II. Containing the Mollusca and Vertebrata, is in the press. 
London: Reeve and Benham. 
Cambridge: J. Deighton; Macmillan and Co. 


HAYeNS DICTIONARY OF DATES AND 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 


“ A yolume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is 
to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to 
those who are searching after information, whether classical, 
political, domestic, or general."'—Times. 








Edward Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 





| Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols 


' 
‘The HON. MRS. NORTON’S 
® 2 
| NEW NOVEL, 
‘anrrr ha bl ’ rar ‘ ry’ ” 
“STUART OF DUNLEATH, 
\ STORY OF MODERN TIMES 
* Like the crystal fountain among the fountains of the Crystal 
Palace, this novel shines among the new novels of the year pre 
eminent and peerless. It is a very beautiful and touching story 
Eleanor and Margaret are among the most lovely female creations 
that ever graced a romance or a home.’'—Kzaminer. 
“Mrs. Norton puts forth a mixture of pathos and sareasth 
humour, of poetry and worldly wisdeam, Which reminds us of the 
author of * Vanity Pair.’ '—dtheneun, 


CALEB FIELD. 


A TALE OF THE PURITANS 
““MARGARIT MAITLAND," “ MERKLAND,” ETc, 
One Volume 

“This beautiful production is every way worthy of Its author's 
reputation in the very first rank of contemporary wrilers, ~ 
Standard 


BY THE AUTHOR wv} 


it 


RALPH RUTHERFORD. 


A NAUTICAL ROMANCE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PETREL.” 
Three Volumes 
Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Seventh Edition, with 156 Pigures, price 10s. 6d. 
\ TITHERING’S BRITISH PLANTS, arranged 
according to the LINN.EAN SYSTEM Corrected and 
condensed, preceded by Instructions adapted for Persons com 
micneing the Study of Botany; and an Appendix, containing the 
Arrangement of the Genera according to the Natural Method. liv 
Professor MACGILLIVRAY, LL.D., Marischal College, Aberdeen 
This work comprises descriptions of all the Plowering Dlante 
and Ferns of Great Britain, Ircland, and the Channel Islands, suf 
ficiently fullas to enable the young botanist to determine every 
species that may come in his way, without the assistance of 

others. 

London: Adam Scott, Charterhouse Square 


REALITIES; A TALE. By MISS LYNN 
\ ISS LYNN’S NEW WORK, REALITIES, A 
_ FALE, is now ready, and may be had at all the Libraries, 
and of the Publishers, Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, who have just published Mr. LODGES 
PEERAGE and KARONETAGHE for 1851 fhe TPwenticth Edition 
Under the especial patronage of Her Majesty and Prince Albert 








Lately published, price 5s. 
WSSAYS ON SUBJECTS IN POLITICAL 
LCONOMY By WILLIAM POLLARD URQUHAKT. 

“This book is carefully considered, and well written, and the 
observations are those of an acute practical politician." Aconomut 

“ The author advanecs nothing Uiat is not ably and ingeniously 
argued, and his work is, on the woole, well and thoughtfully 
written, and betokens a mind of no small endowmeuts and many 
accomplishments. —Kdinburgh Courant, 

Published by D. Wyllie, Aberdeen; and sold by Grant and Son, 
Edinburgh ; Wm. Blackwood and Sen, Edinburgh and London , 
and Longman and Co., London 

DEDICATED TO W. C. MACREADY, ESQ 
| AZLITT’S SHAKSPEARE, with Notes, Life, 
Poems, &c., to be completed in Bight One Shilling Parts, 
bds., or Four 2s. 6d. Volumes, cloth, extra gilt. 

Now ready, cloth extra, the FIRST VOLUME, price 2s. Gd., or 
Parts 1, 2, aud 3, fancy boards, Is. each, printed in a new ty pe on 
excellent paper 

This Edition is styled by more than One Hundred Journals as 
the cheapest extant, and universally praised for its clear type, 
good paper, and entire production 

London: George Routledge and Co., and all Booksctiers, and 

Railway Stations in Town or Country 








DR. KITTO'’S DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Dedicated by special permission to the Queen. 


GOLOnon AND THE KINGS, the Fourth and 
Concluding Volume of the Morning Serics of DAILY BIBLE 
ILLUSTRATIONS ; being Original Readings for a Year on sub 
jects from Sacnep History, Biockarny, Groonariy, ANTIQUITIES, 
and Turotocy. Especially designed for the Family Cirele. Hy 
JOHN KITTO, D.D. 

Vol. L.—Tue ANTEDILUVIANS AND Patriancus; Second Edition, 
Vol. 11.—Moses anv tne Jvevors; Vol. UI1—Samvers, Sat, anv 
Davip; and Vol. 1V.—SoLomon and THE Kinos, 

Each Volume is sold separately, price 6s., with fine Frontis- 
pieces, Vignettes, and numerous Illustrations. 

Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Sons. London: Hamilton 

and Co. 





This day is published, 5th edition, price 3s.; post free, 3s. 6d. 
N ESSAY on SPERMATORRHGA, By 


RICHARD DAWSON, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, London, &c. Also, by the same Author, 8vo0, 
cloth lettered, 3s.; post free, 3s. 6d, : 

NERVOUS AFFECTIONS: being a few Obser- 
vations on Nervous Disorders, the result of an extensive ¢ xperien 
in the treatment of those Diseases; with some Kemarks on t 
Use and Abuse of Hydropathy. 





London: Aylott and Jones, 6, Paternoster Row. 
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BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. MR, RUSKIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF “THE STONES OF VENICE» 

















Under the immediate sanction of the PRESIDENT Now ready, Part I. of 
the Ento SocieTy oF . : 
sanben, tb propel  pbleh Seria Wars | EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE, 
on British Entomology, to be entitled Selected, and Drawn to fMeasurement from the Evifices. 


INSECTA BRITANNICA. BY JOHN RUSKIN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE STONES OF VENICE,” “SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE,” ‘‘ MODERN PAINTERS,” ETC. 





—_- 











ate The First Part contains 
The object of this series of publications is to | pwo wezzoTINT ENGRAVINGS—TWO TINTED LITHOGRAPHS—AND TWO OUTLINE ENGRAVINGS 
supply the Entomologist, and the Scientific Public WITH DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES. 
in general, in the first place, with works descrip- Prints, Folio Imperial, price One Guinea; India Proofs, Atlas Folio, price Two Guineas. 
tive of those orders and families of the Insects of eaiililes sitibida num hastt 
the United Kingdom, which have not hitherto LONDON: SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
been fully treated of by British authors, and after- jonathan tale 
wards, to revise what has already been published, PARLOUR LIBRARY, VOL. LVIII. 
introducing all the new discoveries, and making — —- 
such alterations in the nomenclature as the present On the 15th, One Shilling, 


state of Entomological Science requires, so that T H E G A M E ( ) F L I EF E 


ultimately a complete and uniform Series of Works 


on British Entomology may be produced. BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


In order to render these works as popular and 


instructive as possible, general information on the an ) ~~. ,amyp r - ~ 
habits and economy of the species will be intro- T H E Hl 1D I R O I W A s I - \W A y L A N D, 


duced as far as practicable. BY MARY HOWITT. 

The necessity of such a series of Entomological a (Now Ready. 
publications, to complete the great chain of works | LONDON AND BELFAST: SIMMS AND M'INTYRE. Soup py EVERY BooKSELLER, AND AT EVERY 
on the Natural Productions of this country, will be RAILWAY STATION. 





evident to all interested in the history of our native 


Fauna, and should secure their support. ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS 
ee NATURAL HISTORY. 


The only method which appears at present likely | 
to bring this object to a successful issue is to pub- — 
“A series published by Messrs, Reeve, exceedingly well adapted for winning the sympathies aw 


lish by Subscription; and it is therefore intended OO op ; s 
directing the observation towards natural objects,”—ATHEN£UM. 


to commence with the following limited series of 
five volumes, 


Vol. I. Diprena; by F, Waukee, Esq., F.L.S. POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henry Sowersy. With twenty coloured Plates. 





108. 6d. 
’ is y cy “ o T3¥es my te j 
V ol. II. HEMIPTERA and HoMOPTERA ’ by W >. j “Mr. Sowerby has endeavoured to throw around his subject every attraction. His work is fully and carefully parents 
DALLas, Esq., F. L.8. | coloured plates, many of which are remarkable for their fidelity, Minerals are difficult subjects to copy; but the authur— 


. instance his own jllustrator—has shown considcrable artistic skill, "—Atheneum. 
Vol. III. Mrcro-Lermorrera; by H. T. Srar- 


Tox, Esq., Sec. Ent. Soc. POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Apaw Wnuire, F.L.S., Assistant in the 
Vol. IV, ) Completion of the Drrrera; by F. Zoological Department of the British Museum. With sixteen coloured Plates of Quadrupeds, &c., by B. Watts 


House Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d, 


4 7 , . » 
; ; +h tact by Mr 
Vol. V. Ww ALKER, Esq., F.L.S. The present increase of our stores of anecdotal matter respecting every kind of animal has been used with much pened he 
On l rill be blished ally White, who has a terse chatty way of putting down his reflections, mingled with that easy familiality which every one ac 
® volume Wi published annu y; complete daily to zoological pursuits is sure to attain. The book is profusely illustrated.’"—4ftlas. 


in itself, containing from three hundred to three 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, comprising all the Manis 
i 4. 
hundred and twenty octavo pages of letter press, Piants. By the Rev. Davip Lanpssonoven, A.L.8. Royal l6mo. With Twenty-two Plates of Figures, by saat 
with eight to ten plates, illustrative of the Genera, 10s. 6d. coloured. ates are clear and 
‘ 3 : | “ The book is as well exccuted as it is well timed. The deseriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the pare \ fur every 
and will be delivered free at any place in London | explicit. Not only the forms, but the uses of Algw, are minutely described. It isa worthy sca-side companion—a handbuo 
| occasional or permanent resident on the sca-shore.”"—Economist. 


where the subscribers may direct. 
The Subscription for the first five yolumes will | POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising all the Brrvs. By P. H. Goss 





a ‘ ” , : . enty ; in; 10s. 6d. coloured. 
be £4 10s.. bei g , Author of “ The Ocean.” Royal l6mo. With Twenty Plates of Figures. 7s. plain; « peaustifal littl 
ae . ng at the rate of 18s, per volume, to | “ To render the subject of ornithology clear, and its study attractive, has been the great ote, of Be on yeaa young 

nual] ; H . , Yolume. It contains descriptions of all our British birds, with the exception of stragglers, not likely to fa . 
paid annual y on its delivery. | waturalist, It is embellished by upwards of 70 figures of British birds beautifully coloured.”—Morning Herald. 


This Series will be under the superintendence of 


a ~ Pa wa r ) ) : =i 

a Chsieatied cantina af POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Royal 16a 
‘ | _- With 16 plates of figures, by Wine. 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured. j followed © 
Tue PRESIDENT OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL Socrery. “ Miss Catlow’s Popular British Entomology contains an introductory chapter or two on cClassitic»tion, which “agures of abee! 


THE SECRETARIES OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL Socrery. brief gencric and specific descriptions in English of above 200 of the eommoner British specics, together with accurate 


; ane je 
| T0of those described. The work is beautifully printed, and the figures nicely coloured, and wiil be quite a treasure on 
Wiuisam Srexcr, Esq., FERS. F.LS.. &e. 


| commencing the study of this fascinating science.’ —Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review. 


. F. Sreruen ., F.LS. e ma A ia : 
W = fener h, at POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By AGNES CATLOW. Second Edition. Revised Us 
p Nee ‘ 7, Eeq., -L.8., &e. | the Author. Royal lfmo. With 20 plates of figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. » 
And will be published by Messrs. REEve and | “The design of this work is to furnish young persons with a Seclf-instructor in Botany, enabling them with little oy . 


: w 
discover the scientific names of the common plants they may find in their country rambles, to which are apeeaes a srogetset 


Bayuax, 5, Henrie Stree Gard specting their uses, habits, &c. The plants are classed in mouths, the illustrations are nicely coloured, and the boo 
, ans t Covent en, to ckeguat as well as useful present.”\—iMustrated Leadon News. "er 
whom, or to any member of the Committee, it is | 


requested that Subscribers’ names may be sent. 


LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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LONDON, SA TURDAY, MA ff 10, 1851, 
REVIEWS. 


One Primeval Language traced experi- 
neatally through ancient inseriplions in 





| 
| 
| 


alphabetic characters of lost powers from | 


ur continents : din 
poke from the rocks of Sinai, and the ves- 
tiges of patriarchal tradition from the 


, Uri d Southern 
sauments of Egypt, Etruria, and South é on, a n 1540 
— published a work, entitled ‘ Studia Asiatica, 


frabia. With illustrative plates, a har- 
woaized table of Alphabets, Glossaries, and 
Translations. By the Rev. Charles Fors- 
ter, B.D. Bentley. aaa) 
We read the long title-page of this work with 
some mistrust. So much injury has been 
done to the cause of religion, as well as of 
science, by the attempts to connect the various 
discoveries of modern times with the state- 
ments in Scripture, that we have come to 


including the voice of'| 





copies were subsequently made by Niebuhr 
and others. But we are indebted to Mr. G. 
F. Gray for the largest collection of these in- 
scriphions. 
them in 1820, and published as many as 177 
of them in the ‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature’ in 1830. With the 


materials thus supplied, Professor Beer, of | 


Leipzig, an eminent Oriental scholar, under- 
took the task of interpretation, and in 1840 


in which he gave an alphabet of the language 
of the inscriptions and translations of the 
more important of them. 

Professor Beer pronounces the inscriptions 
to be of Christian origin, upon the strength 
of a single character, which he denominates 
the emblem of the cross. He supposes them 
to have been executed in the fourth century 


|of our era by the Nabatheans, when they 


regard with suspicion all works with such pro- | 


fossions as the one before us. We cannot for- 


get, moreover, that the hunt after a primeval | 


language was for a long time one of the great 
impediments toa sound and scientific study of 
language, and that many of the absurdities 
with which philologists were justly charged, 
arose from their endeavours to derive all the 
languages of the earth from the Hebrew or some 
other tongue, which they supposed to have 
been spoken by our first parents in paradise. 
We are glad, however, to be able to state 
that our fears and suspicions have not in this 
ease been fully realized; and we have read 
Mr. Forster's book with so much interest, 
that we lose no time in giving our readers 
some account of its contents. The volume 


before us is only the first part of an extensive | '" ; Fae 
; | grims, by his own confession, unknown to history 


work. It appears that Mr. Forster intends 
toexamine in future parts the most ancient 
inseriptions which have been found in diffe- 
rent parts of the world, in order to establish 


visited as pilgrims the sacred localities of 
Mount Sinai. Mr. Forster devotes some 
space to the refutation of this hypothesis, in 


He copied au great number of 





which he has completely succeeded, for the | 


conclusions of the German Professor rest upon 
a very slender basis. 
the character, which the Professor imagines 


to be a Christian cross, is found in the Egyp- | 
tian hieroglyphics, and is neither more nor | 


less than the character so well known by the 
names of the ‘Crux Ansata,’ and of the 
‘Sacred Tau.’ Inreply to the other arguments 


of the Professor, Mr. Forster observes :— 


‘Professor Beer frankly admits that, beyond his 
more than dubious sign of the cross, he has not an 


Mr. Forster shows that | 


| iota of evidence of any kind to countenance his | 


his position, that the Hamyaritic or old Arabic | 
was the primeval language, from which all | 


other tongues have been derived. It would 


lead us too far to discuss this supposition, of | 
which the author as yet brings forward no | 


proofs, and which we consider opposed to all 


sound principles of comparative philology. | ages 
~, | ances, could by any possibility reach. 


When the remaining parts of his work appear, 


| 


we will examine with care the arguments he | 
may adduce in favour of so strange an hypo- | 
thesis, confining ourselves at present to the | 


mmediate subject of the present part. 

Many of our readers are perhaps aware 
that all the rocks at the resting places 
throuzhout the peninsula of Mount Sinai 
are covered with numerous inscriptions in 

‘nown character and language. These 


inserintinne : , 
aseriptions amount to many thousands, and | : ; 
‘seen lying scattered over the vallies, precisely as 


extend over many miles. Their existence 
Was first mentioned in the sixth century 
al ae by a Greek merchant of the 
P * Losmas, surnamed Indicopleustes, 
fom his voyages to India. He was in- 
formed by certain Jews, 
— whe professed to interpret their 
sapdb at they were assigned to their 
ae testors, who were supposed to have 

em In the rock while wandering in the 


t Psert 


Tha after Sele departure from Egypt. 
avery of Cosmas appears re 
ver) as rs to have at- 
tracted litila notice ; 


ances ; 3 at the time, and lay 
coat in his work, entitled ‘Christian 
for the fit The publication of this work 

ontfancon time in 1707, by the learned 
sabject, ~ 7a. attracted attention to the 
br le ty of the inscriptions were copied 
nai fe? Who visited the peninsula of 


for the purpose; and a few additional 


/assumption in the face of facts. 


who accompanied | 


conjecture. Again, when he refers their origin to 
these casual wanderers in the wilderness, to pil- 


or tradition, and invisible to every eye save his 
own: and represents their execution as the amuse- 


ment of his ideal travellers, in the heat of the day, | 


during their halts under the shady resting-stations ; 
he confesses, on the one hand, that the inscriptions 
are numbered by thousands, and forgets, on the 
other hand, that the cliffs are described as clothed 
with them to heights attainable only by the aid of 
platforms or ladders from below, or of ropes and 
baskets from above; heights which no passing 
voyagers, necessarily unprovided with such appli 
* * 4 
“The date assigned to the inscriptions, the 
fourth century, is so irreconcileable with the laws 
of reason and analogy, that our only difficulty in 
dealing with it lies in the difficulty always expe- 
rienced in bringing argument to bear against 
Cosmas has 
described the inscriptions as wearing, early in the 
sixth century, all the hoar marks of dilapidation, 
consequent ordinarily upon the lapse of ages, and 
the waste of slow natural decay. The inscription 
rocks, fallen fractured from the cliffs, were by him 


they are to be seen lying scattered in the same 
vallics at the present day. To an ordinary 
observer. surely, this description would imply 
that the signs of nature’s ruin and decay which 
Cosmas beheld had as long preceded his time, as 
those which travellers to Mount Sinai now witness 
have confessedly succeeded it : the phenomena being 
alike the sure, though slow, work of the winter 
torrents, undermining the cliffs above. We are 
certain that the silent progress of this work of ruin 
has occupied nearly fourteen centuries since the 
days of Cosmas: why, then, may not the similar 
progress of decay which he beheld, have oecupied 
twenty centuries before? Not such, however, is 
the reasoning of Beer. While the fourteen centuries 
occupied in producing the one set of phenomena is 
a point inevitably conceded, he would allow, for 
the production of the other, the space only of 150 
years. 

" « Happily, however, for the truth, among the 
copies of Sinaitic inscriptions already procured, 





| fathoms as by feet. 


there are forthcoming some legible documents of 
unquestionable dates; and of dates, at the same 
time, completely eversive of Professor Beer's hypo- 
thesis. Some few Greek, and one Latin inscription, 
from the Wady Mokatteb itself, are in our hands. 
The dates of these are self-evidently posterior, it 
may safely be added long posterior, to that of the 
unknown inscriptions, among the countless multi- 
tudes of which these more recent superadditions 
are well-nigh lost.” 

Having thus disposed of Beer's theory, Mr. 
Forster endeavours to prove that the account 
of Cosmas was correct, and that these inserip- 
tions were in reality executed by the Israelites 
during their wanderings in the wilderness :— 


“ Foremost among these [phenomena] is that so 
often stated by travellers, and so irrationally under- 
estimated, both by visitors of these sacred localities, 
and by critics at home,—-the numbers, extent, and 
positions of the inscriptions; their numbers (in the 
Wady Mokatteb alone) being computed by thou- 
sands; their extent by miles; and their positions 
above the vallies being as often measurable by 
No difficulties of situation, no 
ruggedness of material, no remoteness of locality, 
has been security against the gravers of the one 
phalanx of mysterious scribes, The granite rocks 
of the almost inaccessible Mount Serbal, from its 
base to its summit, repeat the characters and in- 
scriptions of the sandstones of the Mokatteb. The 
wild recesses of the Wady Arabah renew the pheno- 
mena in an opposite direction, and disclose them 
carried on to the extremity of the eastern head of 
the Red Sea; while countless multitudes more may 
possibly lie still undiscovered, in the numerous 
vallies branching out from the roots of Sinai, and 
as yet, it would appear, unexplored, These cir- 
cumstances, taken together, we might reasonably 
have thought would have barred at the threshold 
any theory, grounding itself upon the assumption 
of the inscriptions being the work, or pastime, of 


_ chance pilgrims or travellers; and that within a 


given period of from thirty to forty years; and by 
hands from the Arabian side, while the great mass 
of the inscriptions are found on the Egyptian side 
of the peninsula.” 


Mr. Forster proceeds to show that very 
many of the inscriptions are found at heights 
which no chance voyagers could reach. He 
then adds :— 

‘ While the whole facts of the case, as thus far 
exhibited, demonstrate the utter untenableness of 
Professor Beer's hypothesis as to the origin and 
authorship of the Sinaitic inseriptions, there re- 
mains in reserve one consideration more: a consi- 
deration alone sufficing te prove, to the satisfaction 
of every capable and unbiassed understanding, that 
there was but one period, and one people, in the 
history of the world, to which, and to whom, those 
mysterious monuments can be rationally ascribed. 
The consideration in question is this: the physical 
character of the pe ninsula of Sinai, 

‘This ‘ waste and howling wilderness,’ as it is 
expressively designated in the Old Testament, is 
described, by all who have visited it in modern 
times, as (in most parts) utterly destitute of suste- 
nance for man. For flocks and herds, indeed, in the 
rainy seasons, its vallies, usually parched and 
withered (an oasis here and there like Wady 
Feiran excepted), yield a sudden, abundant, and 
short-lived vegetation. But, with the exception 
of a few scattered date-groves, of food for the use 
of man its produce is as nothing. Even the wan- 
dering Bedouin, who secks pasture for his camela 
or his sheep, during the rains, amidst these wilds, 
must carry with him, we learn, his own simple and 
scanty meals. But what Sinai is in our days, it has 
been through all preceding ages. From the Deluge, 
if not from the beginning, it has been, is, and must 


remain to the end of time, the same ‘ waste and 


_pied by mankind. 


howling wilderness.’ However periodically tra- 
versed, it never could have been permanently occu- 
This decisive consideration 
brings us back once more to the phenomenon of its 


' multitudinous and mysterious inscriptions. To 
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‘* Of the several interpretations of this passage, 


®zecute these monuments, it has been already seen, 
ladders and platforms, or ropes and icchele the | none is so simple, or so clear, as that which refers | 
of a fixed and settled population, were the ‘strange language’ here spoken of, to the 
Siconthe But no ever could have been voice of Jehovah, speaking, from Sinai, to Moses 
fixed and settled there, — provided with daily and the people in the Hebrew tongue, to them, as 
supplies of food an water in some extraordinary yet, a new and unknown dialect. In perfect ac- 


cordance with this passage, and with this inter- 
pretation of it, are the words of Zephaniah: ‘ For 
then will J turn to the people a pure language, that 
they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to 
dreamt upon the independent admission of Beer, | serve Him with one consent.’ This prophecy may 
- that the Sinaitic inscriptions bear upon their face most justly be thus understood and applied: ‘ As, 
self-evident marks of their having been the work of | at the beginning of your existence as a nation, I 
a single generation. | gave you ‘a pure language’ from Mount Sinai; so, 

“To Israel in the wilderness, it follows, and to | at the end, I will restore you ‘a pure language,’ a 
her alone, every antecedent consideration connected | vehicle of thought and expression meet to celebrate 
with those monuments conducts, or rather compels | my praise, and in which to call upon my name.’ 
the mind: their numbers, their diffusion, their | For this last reason, especially, the Hebrew of the 
localities, their elevations, their internal tokens of | Pentateuch, thenceforward to become the language 
being the workmanship of one and the same people, | of the whole Hebrew people, may be regarded as 
within the space of forty years; and over and above | a pure language or idiom revealed from heaven, 
all this, their existence in an uninhabited and un- | Jess simple, because more regularly constructed, 
inhabitable wilderness, leave no alternative between | than any of the primeval tongues; in order that 
this one sound conclusion, and a host of puerilities | no tongue polluted by heathen profligacy or idolatry 
like those presented in the ‘ Studia Asiatica’ of the | might profane, by becoming their receptacle, the 
late Professor Beer.” lively oracles of God.” 

The next stage of the investigation brings After laying down the principles which 
Mr. Forster to the inscriptions themselves. | have guided him in the interpretation of the 
He maintains that the letters are of Egyptian | inscriptions, Mr. Forster proceeds to give a 
origin, and that the alphabet is almost iden- | translation of several of them. If his inter- 
tical with the enchorial alphabet of the | pretation is correct, they confirm in a won- 
Rosetta stone, and with the characters also | derful manner the scriptural account of many 
found in the quarries of Masara, of a date | of the miracles in the books of Moses. We 

rior to the age of Moses. He further! subjoin his translation of a few, which illus- 

lieves that the language in which they are | trate some of the more remarkable of the 
written is the Hamyaritic. miracles in the wilderness. 

“The Hamyaritic itself is chiefly that portion of | |The murmuring of the Israelites at Marah, 
the Arabic, of which Arabic scholars, from Pocock | and the healing of the bitter waters is alluded 
downwards, have so often observed, that, while it | to in the following inscription, according to 
occupies more than one half of all the Arabic lexi- | oyr author:— 


— ord ‘if Thic is to m9 wrens — ~ pd “ The people with prone mouth drinketh [at] the water- 
rabic writers. is Was e s men 0 1e springs 

case made to the present writer, at Paris in 1844, The people [at] the two water-springs 

by one of the first Arabic scholars in Europe, who | atttan Wild da aed ate cn 

had been studying Arabic for thirty years without | ' 


‘ f the well of bitterness he heals.” 
being able to account for the anomaly; but ob-| — Another inscription refers to the passage of 
served, ‘The problem is now solved, this is the lost 


*,° » S head 
Hamyaritic.’”’ | the Red Sea 


People Israel, after their Exode out of Egypt: a 
fact which tells with a force of which he never 








. vo ee . _| “Fleeth the swift long horse raising both fore feet together 
This Hamy aritic language IS eee by going at full speed his rider dashed to the ground. 

our author to be the same as the Egyptian ; 

and the question then arises, if this was the 


Pharaoh running with long strides [like] a fleet horse takes 
startled flight casting off violently [with] both hands to 
quicken [his] pace [his] helmet. 


| 





“ These reflections naturally lead ys on 
sideration of the circumstances ‘© con. 


: - 8 which 
conceived to have given birth to those er} a 
; se TOU 


monuments. That writing, or engrayine 
o=-* ss, O , 
was an art known to Israel in » ON stone 


a the wilde ' 
certain from what we read in Exodus of the fabr “ 
ica 


tion of ‘ the breast-plate of judgment.’ 
And thou shalt set it in settings of 
even four rows of stones. And the stones shall 
be with the names of the children of Israel + _ 
according to their names, like th- enqrarin, “— 
signet ; every one with his name « 
according to the twelve tribes.’ 
“That the art was not confine 
imparted to many, is further certain, from what w 
read of Bezaleel and Aholiab ; who were ins ree 
by Jehovah with wisdom or skill for the wat 
the Sanctuary, and whose office it was to instruc 
other workmen to work with and under dens 
‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying See, | 
have called by name Bezaleel the son of Tri th 
son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah. And I. behold 
I have given with him Aholiab, the son of Abisa. 
mach, of the tribe of Dan. And in the hearts of 
all the wise-hearted I have put wisdom, that they 
may make all that I have commanded them. Then 
wrought Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every wis. 
hearted man, in whom the Lord put wisdom and 
understanding to know how to work all manner of 
work for the service of the Sanctuary, according to 
all that the Lord had commanded. And Moses 
called Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every wise-hearted 
man in whose heart the Lord had put wisdom, 
even every one whose heart had stirred him up 
to come unto the work to do it.’ Now as writing 
or engraving characters on stones was part of this 
work, it is clear that numbers of workmen were t» 
be found in the camp of Israel who were familiar 
with this art; from whom still greater numbers, jf 
not previously conversant in Egypt with the art of 
writing on stone, would acquire rude ideas of it. 
But by Israelites like these, what would be more 
naturally recorded daily upon the rocks amidst 
which they wandered, than the wonderful events 
of which they were eye-witnesses from day to day 
And being good men, as the inspired pupils of 
Bezaleel and Aholiab unquestionably were, and as 
is attested to the conviction of the present writer 
by the fact, that not a single ungodly record is to 
be met with in the whole of the inscriptions we 
possess, what more naturally would be their con- 
stant themes, than, on the one hand, the daily 
mercies of Jehovah, and, on the other hand, the 


Stone, 


gs of a 
shall they be, 


1 to a few. but 





The People Journeyeth through the passage terror-stricken 
Urges onward with slackened rein benignantly Jehovah 
the people 
The People essayeth the waters 
Pharaoh retrograding 


language — by the Israelites in the 
wilderness, how are we to account for the rise | 
of the Scriptural Hebrew? To this question | 
Mr. Forster gives the following curious, and | eee i ne 
to us unsatisfactory, answer :— ets oe 

- al md ‘ > > , e 

“The Scriptural Hebrew would appear to have | t] ane ee of ~ He cst “ - 
been first imparted to Moses by Jehovah himself, | S2US @escribed im three separate iscrip- 
upon the two tables of Commandments, and at the tions :— a 1 [from] tt 

: ~ a ’ = ered geese ascend |trom] the sea 
giving of the Law from Mount Sinai. The reason | Lasting the people ent on at them.” 

r such a provision is to be found in the nature of «© Phe voll geese ascend [trem] the see 
the case. It was clearly the design of Divine | Lusting the people devour till nought is left.” 
Providence, from the first hour of the Exode, on | “ The red geese ascend [from] the sea 
the one hand, to sever the Israelites from all con- 


Lusting the people feed to repletion.”’ 
tact with the manners and idolatry of Egypt,| The ‘ Rock in Horeb,’ or the murmurings 
whence they had so recently departed; and, on | 


and miracle at Meribah, are spoken of in two 

the other hand, to isolate them. amidst the idola- | inscriptions: — ; , 
trous nations by whom they were to be surrounded |... eee , : biti e 
in the land of promise. Bat no effectual severment | The People the hard stone satiates with water thirsting. , 
or isolation could take place, so long as the lan- | ~<a — " ‘ 
guage remained the same. And as, at Babel,| The plague of fiery serpents is likewise 
Almighty God interposed miraculously, by diversity | mentioned in two inscriptions :— 
of et. yee a mankind ; 80, by strict | “ Destroy springing on the People the fiery serpents. 
anal ogy, after the Exode, we might again expect | Hissing injecting venom heralds of death they kill 
Him to interpose, by peculiarity of language, to | The People prostrating on their back curling in folds 
insulate his People Israel. 3 OE. Sy They wind round descending on bearing destruction.” 

“This natural anticipation appears to be met | “ The People 

more than one significant intimation of Scripture. ao asa ~ nyt tee eaten rll 

in the eighty-first Psalm, which treats espe- The people look towards the fire 


— of the thunders of Sinai, and the giving of bowing themselves down sought by an evil thing offer up 
the ents, we read :— vows the tribes (the Hebrews).” 





“* Por this was a statute for The strong probability of the Israelites re- 
And ol law of the Gea of Jace ee . cording the wonderful events which constantly 


| happened to them is thus stated by our 


When he went out through the land of Fgypt: | 
| author :—= 


d heard a language J widerstood not, 





daily ingratitude and rebellions of disobedient 
Israel? It will by and by be seen that these just 
| anticipations are met by the facts of the case. — 

‘‘ But it is not more certain that the Israelite 
'in the wilderness of Sin possessed the art o 
writing or engraving upon rocks and stones, than 
that they possessed, also, time and opportunity for 
its exercise amidst these wilds, such as never were 
| or could be possessed, before or since, by ay 
other tribe or people. Encamped in_ this, or the 

adjoining deserts, during the space of forty years 
| they had amplest leisure, and all needful appliances, 
to facilitate the work of chroniclers; while 
| numbers of the workmen well solve the phenomena 
| of the multitudes, and repetitions, of insenptions 

It would require more time than we bare 

yet been able to command, to pronouaes 4 

decisive opinion upon the value of Mr. 
Forster's interpretation of these inscriptions 
We content ourselves at present with “~ 
drawn attention to this work, which will 
alike interesting to the Oriental scholar @ 


the Biblical student. 








Pictures of Sweden. By Hans C hristiaa 

Andersen. Bentley. ile 
' Tuts book will serve to lighten a few : 
hours very pleasantly. It consists of a ae 
of brief, unconnected sketches of 5¥ 
places and scenery, interspersed = : 
and reveries on various subjects. “18”! vd 
| the ‘Pictures,’ however, want dept 
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— 
ss, and are scarcely equal to the 


’s former works. How far this may be 
jis fault, OF that of his translator, we cannot 
. and we should have felt more satistied 
+ eoune explanation respecting the transla- 
id The book contains no preface; and the 
de ee would Jead us to infer that it was 
wren in English by M. Andersen himself; 
if this is not the case, it ought to have been 
dated on the title page that it 1s a translation 
from the Danish. We shall not attempt to 
‘ve our readers any account of the various 
contents of the work. It is of sucha frag- 
mentary character that a few extracts from it 
will convey a better idea of its nature than 
any description we might offer. 
Jt opens in a manner characteristic of the 


author:— 

“Jt is a delightful spring: the birds warble, but 
vou do not understand their song! Well, hear it 
in a free translation. 

“Get on my back,’ says the stork, our green 
island’s sacred bird, ‘and I will carry thee over the 
Sound. Sweden also has fresh and fragrant beech 
woods, green meadows and corn-fields. In Scania, 
with the flowering apple-trees behind the peasant’s 
house, you will think that vou are still in Denmark.’ 

“ ‘Fly with me,’ says the swallow; ‘I fly over 
Holland’s mountain ridge, where the beech-trees 
cease to grow; I fly further towards the north than 
the stork. You shall see the vegetable mould pass 
over into rocky ground; see snug, neat towns, old 
churches and mansions, where all is good and com- 
fortable, where the family stand in a circle around 
the table and say grace at meals, where the least 
of the children says a prayer, and, morning and 
evening, singsa psalm. Ihave heard it, I have 
seen it, when little, from my nest under the eaves.’ 

“*Come with me! come with me!’ screams the 
restless sea-gull, and flies in an expecting circle. 
‘Come with me to the Skjirgaards, where rocky 
isles by thousands, with fir and pine, lie like flower- 
beds along the coast; where the fishermen draw 
the well-filled nets!’ 

“Rest thee between our extended wings,’ sing 
the wild swans. ‘ Let us bear thee up to the great 
lakes, the perpetually roaring elvs (rivers), that 
rush on with arrowy swiftness; where the oak 
forest has long ceased, and the birch-tree becomes 
stunted. Rest thee between our extended wings: 
we fly up to Sulitelma, the island’s eye, as the 
mountain is called; we fly from the vernal green 
valley, up over the snow-drifts, to the mountain's 
top, whence thou canst see the North Sea, on 
yonder side of Norway. 

“We fly to Jemteland, where the rocky moun- 4 
tains are high and blue; where the Foss roars and 
rushes; where the torches are lighted as budstikke, 
© announce that the ferryman is expected. Up to 
the deep, cold-running waters, where the midsum- 


met sun does not set; where the rosy hue of eve is 
that of morn,’” 


he ~ on to the Swedish capital :— 
“It is but the work of one ni ht; the same 
night when Oluf Hakonson, with hen and with 
re, his onward way through the stubborn 
om ; ye the day breaks the waters of the 
ome Bie there; the Norwegian prince, Oluf, 
an rough the royal channel he had cut in the 
aoe “omen a where the iron chains hang, 
ion e defences ; the citizens from the burnt- 
aad bat ths erect themselves a bulwark here, 
sad eir new, little town on stock-holins.* 
onds 0, and the years go! Do you see 


toh pe w’ there rise towers and forts. 
Birger es the town of Stockholm a for- 


ie oe warders stand with bow and arrow on 
Brun reconnoitring over lake and fjord, over 
dunes sand-ridge. _There where the sand-ridge 
Clan —s from Rérstrand’s Lake they build 
eprings : ar, and between it and the town a street 
ettensive a more appear; they form an 
: SItY, which soon becomes the place of 


— 
Stock, 
river idands heees Stockholae holms, ¢. ¢. islets, or 





contest for different partisans, where Ladelaas’s 
sons plant the banner, and where the German 
Albrecht’s retainers burn the Swedes alive within 
its walls. Stockholm is, however, the heart of the 


Swedes know too, and there is strife and bloody 
combating. Blood flows by the executioner’s hand, 


tioner, stands in the market-place. Roll, ye runes! 
see over Brunkaberg sand-ridge, where the Swedish 
people conquered the Danish host, there they raise 
the May-pole: it is midsummer-eve—Gustavus 
Vasa makes his entry into Stockholm. Around the 
May-pole there grow fruit and kitchen-gardens, 
houses and streets; they vanish in flames, they 


is transformed into a palace, and the city stands 


grows a town by itself on the sand-ridge, a third 
springs up on the rock towards the south; the old 
walls fall at Gustavus Adolphus’s command; the 
three towns are one, large and extensive, pictur- 
esquely varied with old stone houses, wooden shops, 


balls of the towers, and a forest of masts stands in 
that secure harbour. ” ' : 

“It is a very little semi-circular island, on which 
the arches of the bridge rest; a garden full of 
flowers and trees, which we overlook from the high 
parapet of the bridge. Ladies and gentlemen pro- 
menade there; musicians play, families sit there in 


nN 


under the bridge, and look out between the green 
trees over the open water, to the houses and man- 
sions, and also to the woods and rocks: we forget 
that we are in the midst of the city. It is the 
bridge here that unites Stockholm with Nordmalen, 
where the greatest part of the fashionable world 
live, in two long Berlin-like streets; yet amongst 
all the great houses we will only visit one, and that 
is the theatre. We will go on the stage itself—it 
has an historical signification. Here by the third 
side-scene from the stage-lights, to the right, as we 
look down towards the audience, Ciustavus the 
Third was assassinated at a masquerade; and he 
was borne into that little chamber there, close by 
the scene, whilst all the outlets were closed, and 
the motley group of harlequins, polichinellos, wild 
men, gods and goddesses, with unmasked faces, 
pale and terrified crept together; the dancing 
ballet-farce had become a real tragedy. This 
theatre is Jenny Lind’s childhood’s home. Here 
she has sung in the choruses when a little girl ; here 
she first made her appearance in public, and was 
cheeringly encouraged when a child; here, poor 
and sorrowful, she has shed tears, when her voice 
left her, and sent up pious prayers to her Maker. 
From hence the world’s nightingale flew out over 
distant lands, and proclaimed the purity and holi- 
ness of art.” 

The monument and garden of Linneus at 
Upsala:— 

‘The walls shine brightly, and with varied hues, 
in the great chapel behind the high altar. The 
fresco paintings present to us the most eventful 
circumstances of Gustavus Vasa’s life. Here his 
clay moulders, with that of his three consorts. 
Yonder, a work in marble, by Sargel, solicits our 
attention: it adorns the burial-chapel of the De 
Geers: and here, in the centre aisle, under that 
flat stone, rests Linneus. In the side chapel, is 
his monument, erected by amici and discipuli; a 
sufficient sum was quickly raised for its erection, 


his royal gift. The projector of the subscription 
then explained to him, that the purposed inscrip- 
tion was, that the monument was erected only by 
friends and disciples, and King Gustavus answered : 
‘And am not T ae one of Jinneus’s disciples” 
The monument was raised, and a hall built in the 
botanical garden, under splendid trees. There 
stands his bust; but the remembrance of himself, 
his home, his own little garden—where is it most 
vivid? Lead us thither. On yonder side of Fyri’s 


rivulet, where the street forms a declivity, where 
red-painted, wooden houses boast their living grass 
roofs, as fresh as if they were planted terraces, lies 
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| between the old, untrimmed, rank hedges. 





How 
Tall nettles shoot up 
No 


Linneus’s garden. We stand within it. 
solitary! how overgrown! 


| water-plants appear more in that little, dried-up 


kingdom: that the Danes know well; that the | 


Denmark’s Christian the Second, Sweden’s execu- | 


basin; the hedges that were formerly clipped, put 
forth fresh leaves without being checked by the 
gardener’s shears. It was between these hedges 
that Linneus at times saw his own double—that 


optical illusion which presents the express image 


; | linked with it and the whole world. 
rise again; that gloomy fortress towards the tower | 


of a second self-—from the hat to the boots. Where 
a great man has lived and worked, the place itself 
becomes, as it were, a part and parcel of him: the 
whole, as well as a part, has mirrored itself in his 
eye; it has entered into his soul, and become 
We enter the 
orangeries: they are nowtransformed into assembly- 


| rooms; the blooming winter-garden has disappeared ; 


magnificently with towersand draw-bridges. There | 


but the walls yet show a sort of herbarium. ‘They 
are hung round with the portraits of learned Swedes 

a herbarium from the garden of science and 
knowledge. Unknown faces— and, to the stranger, 


| the greatest part are unknown names—meet us 
| here.” 


and grass-roofed huts; the sun shines on the brass | 


Upsala students:— 

** Upsala student, thou art dear to us by thy 
disposition! thou art dear to us from thy ively 
jests! We will mention a trait thereof. In Upsala, 
it had become the fashion to be Hegelianers—that 
is to say, always to interweave Hegel's philosophi- 
cal terms in conversation, In order to put down 


groups, and take refreshments in the vaulted halls | this practice, a few clever fellows took upon them- 


selves the task of hammering some of the most 
difficult technical words into the memory of a 
humorous and commonly drunken country inn- 
keeper, at whose house many a Sera was often held ; 
and the man spoke Hegelianic in his mellow hours, 
and the effect was so absurd, that the employment 
of philosophical scraps in his speech was ridiculed, 
understood, and the nuisance abandoned,” 

Vadstene Palace:— 

‘* There yet stands a stone outline of Vadstene’s 
rich palace which he [Gustavus Vasa] erected, with 
towers and spires, close by the cloister, At a far 
distance on the Vettern, it looks as if it still stood 
in all its splendour; near, in moonlight nights, 
it appears the same unchanged edifice, for the 
fathom-thick walls yet remain; the carvings over 
the windows and gates stand forth in light and 
shade, and the moat round about, which is only 
separated from the Vettern by the narrow carriage 
road, takes the reflection of the immense building 
as a mirrored image. 

‘¢ We now stand before it in day-light. Nota 
pane of glass is to be found in it ; planks and old 
doors are nailed fast to the window frames; the 
balls alone still stand on the two towers, broad, 
heavy, and resembling colossal toadstools. The 
iron spire of the one still towers aloft in the air; 
the other spire is bent: like the hands on a sun- 
dial it shows the time—the time that is gone. The 
other two balls are half fallen down; lambs frisk 
about between the beams, and the space below is 
used as a cow-stall. 

‘The arms over the gateway have neither spot 
nor blemish: they seem as if carved yesterday ; the 
walls are firm, and the stairs look like new. In 
the palace yard, far above the gateway, the great 
folding door was opened, whence once the minstrels 





and the King, Gustavus the Third, himself brought | 


stepped out and played a welcome greeting from 
| the balcony, but even this is broken down: we go 
through the spacious kitchen, from whose white 
walls, a sketch of Vadstene palace, ships, and 
flowering trees, in red chalk, still attract the eye. 
‘« Here where they cooked and roasted, is now a 
large empty space: even the chimney is gone; and 
from the ceiling where thick, heavy beams of 
timber have been placed close to one another, 
there hangs the dust-covered cobweb, as if the 
| whole were a mass of dark grey dropping stones. 
| We walk from hall to hall, and the wooden 
shutters are opened to admit daylight. All is vast, 
lofty, spacious, and adorned wit antique chimney- 
"pieces, and from every window there isa charming 
prospect over the clear, deep Vettern. In one of 
the chambers in the ground floor sat the imsane 
Duke Magnus, (whose stone image we lately saw 
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—in the form of a mermaid, 
on the water: she nodded and called to him, and 
the unfortunate Duke sprang out of the window 
down to her. We gazed out of this window, and 
below it we saw the deep moat in which he sank.” 

Solitary confinement of criminals: — 

wt on from other men, by solitary con- 
finement, in continual silence, the criminal is to 
be punished and amended ; therefore were prison- 

contrived. In Sweden there were several, 
and new ones have been built. I visited one for 
the first time in Mariestad. This building lies 
close outside the town, by a running water, and in 
a beautiful landscape. It resembles a large white- 
washed summer residence, window above window. 

‘But we soon discover that the stillness of the 
grave rests over it. It is as if no one dwelt here, 
or like a deserted mansion in the time of the 
plague. The gates in the walls are locked: one of 
them is opened for us: the jailor stands with his 
bunch Teas: the yard is empty, but clean—-even 
the grass weeded away between the stone paving. 
We enter the waiting-room, where the prisoner is 
received: we are shown the bathing-room, into 
which he is first led. We now ascend a flight of 
stairs, and are in a large hall, extending the whole 
length and breadth of the building. Galleries run 
along the floors, and between these the priest has 
his pulpit, where he preaches on Sundays to an 
invisible co tion. All the doors facing the 
gallery are half opened: the prisoners hear the 
priest, but cannot see him, nor he them. The 
whole is a well-built machine—a nightmare for 
the spirit. In the door of every cell there is fixed 
a glass, about the size of the eye: a slide covers it, 
end the gaoler can, unobserved by the prisoner, 
see everything he does; but he must come gently, 
noiselessly, for the prisoner's ear is wonderfully 
quickened by solitude. I turned the slide quite 
softly, and looked into the closed space, when the 
prisoner's eye immediately met mine, It is airy, 
clean, and light within the cell, but the window is 
placed so high that it is impossible to look out of 
it. A high stool, nade fast to a sort of table, and 
® hammock, which can be hung upon hooks under 
the ceiling, and covered with a quilt, compose the 
whole furniture. 

“Several cells were opened for us. In one of 
these was a young, and extremely pretty girl. She 
had lain down in her hammock, but sprang out 
directly the door was opened, and her first em- 
ployment was to lift her hammock down, and roll 
it together, On the little table stood a pitcher 
with water, and by it lay the remains of some oat- 
cakes, besides the Bible and some psalms. 

“Im the cell close by sat a child’s murderess, 
her only through the little glass in the door. 
heard our footsteps ; heard us speak ; but 
still, squeezed up into the corner by the 
she would hide herself as much as pos- 
: her back was bent, her bead almost on a 
with her lap, and her hands folded over it. 
said this unfortunate creature was very 
© brothers sat here in two different | 
they were punished for horse stealing; the | 
was still hy a boy. 
** In one cell was a poor servant girl. They said: | 
has no place of resort, and without a situa- 
and therefore she is placed here.’ I thought 
not heard rightly, and repeated my question, 
she was here,’ but got the same answer. 
I would rather believe that I had misunder- 
what was said—it would otherwise be abo- 


‘Outside, in the free sunshine, it is the busy 

; in here it is always midnight stillness. The 
that weaves its web down the wall, the 
swallow which flies a single time close under 
the panes there up in the wall—even the 
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ia an eveut in that mute, solitary life, 


footstep in the gallery, as he ie | 


where the prisoners’ thoughts are wrapped up in 
themselves. One must read of the martyr-filled 
prisons of the Inquisition, of the crowds chained 
together in the Bagnes, of the hot, lead chambers 
of Venice, and the black, wet gulf of the wells—be 
thoroughly shaken by these pictures of misery, 
that we may with a quieter pulsation of the heart 
wander through the gallery of the prison-cells. 
Here is light, here is air ;—here it is more humane. 
Where the sunbeam shines mildly in on the pri- 
soner, there also will the radiance of God shine 
into the heart.” 

Our space will not allow us to quote any of 
the tales, which are told with simplicity and 
power. 








An Essay explanatory of the Tempest Pro- 
qnosticator in the Building of the Great 
Exhibition. By George Merryweather,M.D. 
Churchill. 

Amone the million-and-two wonders encased 

within the palace of crystal, none is more 

highly appreciated by its exhibitor, or more 
likely to astonish the gazing crowd, than the 

‘Tempest Prognosticator’ described in this 

amusing brochure. An ingenious physician 

of Whitby has determined to achieve fame 
and benefit mankind by some discovery “ of 

a prophetic nature,” by turning animal in- 

stinct to useful purpose. ‘ Notwithstanding 

the gigantic progress which has been made in 
various branches of science, it is mcst ex- 
traordinary,” writes Dr. Merryweather, “that, 
at the present age of the world, no discovery 
should have been made to turn to account for 
the benefit of mankind one of the greatest 
marvels of the creation. Although the sub- 
ject of animal instinct has had the attention 
of the learned men of all nations drawn to it, 
and who have furnished us with the most 
interesting and wonderful accounts of its 
phenomena, I am ignorant of any good pur- 

ose to which it has been applied. Hitherto 
it has only been made use of as an engine of 
destruction.” 

Deeply impressed with this sad reflection, 
the Doctor was led to meditate on Jenner 
and the benefits of vaccination. Among the 
works of the conqueror of smallpox, there is 
a little poem entitled ‘ Signs of Rain,’ in which 
the doings of all animals and vegetables, when 
a thunderstorm is approaching, are enume- 
rated in pleasant and pithy verses. Among 
the lines is this couplet:— 


* The leech, disturbed, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison.” 


Now, if one member of the animal creation 
more than another is likely to suggest a new 
thought or discovery to a physician, it is the 
leech, old acquaintance and namesake though 
he be. By means of time, perseverance, and 
a plentiful supply of leeches, with Jenner's 
verses as a source of inspiration, the author 
of this treatise has discovered his ‘Tempest 
Prognosticator.” Let him describe his dis- 
covery and invention in his own words:— 

‘‘It was thus I found out, that before a storm 
could take place, there must be a preparatory 
process in the atmosphere, of which the leech gives 
unequivocal evidence: and this I found it to do 
when the weather was fine and undisturbed. 
Having obtained this fact, I found myself in the 
predicament of a self-constituted judge ; I therefore 


took it into my head to surround myself with a jury | 


of philosophical counsellors, which was composed 
of twelve leeches, each placed in a separate pint 
bottle of white glass, about three inches in diameter, 
and seven inches in height. I then placed these 
bottles in a circle, in cole that the lecches might 
see one another, and not endure the affliction of 
solitary confinement. Having already analyzed 
their movements, which I found to be confused 





| with his epitaph, in a very candid 





and various, I contrived a method to de 
movements, which more immediateh 
to meteorology. For this purpose I inyens, 
metallic tube of a particular form. to thie 

the neck of the bottles; to which it would be 
somewhat difficult for a leech to enter - hes enun 
it would enter, and make every effort to do if , 
storm were preparing. No air was sleet 
enter the bottles, except what. was admitted Z 
the superior part of the tubes, by the means of 
small holes perforated in them: care being alwar 
taken that no air could enter at the sides K Y 2 


Y 4ppertained 


la 


A 


P f the 
tubes. The tubes were painted inside with gumlac 
in order that they might be washed clean occa, 


sionally, with a camel hair brush, as also to prevent 
any metallic particles coming in contact with the 
leeches.” . 


The picture of the worthy doctor siti:ng ip 
the midst of his bottled imps and tempest 
prognosticators suggests irresistibly, in spite 
of our unpolitical tendencies, the analogy of 
John Bull in these times surrounded hy his 

olitical leeches—Lord John in the bottle. 
D'Israeli in another, Graham in a third, 
Stanley in a fourth, and Colonel Sibthorp in 
avery small vial, all wagging their heads, 
and striving to rise to the top in anticipation 
of a coming storm. ‘The Doctor proceeds ;— 


‘* Having thus far advanced to my satisfaction, 
I found I had a difficulty to contend with, and that 
was to knowif the leeches entered the tubes during 
my absence, or in the night time; for it is obvions 
such might occur without my knowledge, and 
render my experiments nugatory. Besides, | 
should have the mortifying reflection of having 
neglected my duty, when my little comrades 
(which I presume the author of Waverley would 
have allowed me to call them) had done theirs. 
In this, the old adage may be truly applied, that 
‘necessity is the mother of invention,’ which soon 
relieved me from my difficulty. I thought if! 
could get a leech to ring a bell, it would be curions 
enough, but if I could manage to register such an 
operation, it would be most satisfactory. Both 
these objects I soon accomplished. As it would 
have been preposterous to have a bell for each 
leech, I made use of a simple contrivance, by 
placing a bell upon a pedestal, erected on the 
centre of a circular platform; which bell was 
surrounded by twelve hammers. From each of 
these hammers was suspended a gilt chain; each 
of which played upon a pulley, which was placed 
in a disk, that was a little elevated above the cirele 
of bottles. By this method, every leech could have 
communication with the bell. One half of the 
metallic tubes was left open, so that the interior 
was exposed: across the entrance of each was 
placed a small piece of whalebone, which was held 
up by a piece of wire attached to its centre: these 
wires were passed through the aperture at the top 
of each tube, and then hooked on to each chain. 
After having arranged this mouse-trap contrivance, 
into each bottle was poured rain water, the 
height of an inch and a half; and a leech placed 
in every bottle, which was to be its future residence ; 
and when influenced by the electro-magnetic state 
of the atmosphere a number of the leeches er 
into the tubes; in doing which, they dislodged 
whalebone, and caused the bell to ring.” 


And adds, “I may here observe, that I 
could cause a little leech, governed by i 
instinct, to ring St. Paul's great bell m 
London as asignal for an approaching storm. 

Dr. Merryweather proposes that Govert 
ment mouid sieas stations around our 
for carrying out his observations, that Co 
Reid should be Inspector-General of Leech 
and Mr. Glaisher, their “ steady, peers 
observer,” second in command. ae 
illustrious engineer and the indefatiga ‘. 
tronomer would like their novel tasks, 
another question. In conclusion, our ¢? 
siastic prognosticator of tempests far im 
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er | . ; : 
confession. “‘T cannot tell,” writes newly-acquired domain. He rebuilt the walls and 
fortunate hat point of the compass | repaired the fortifications, encouraged inhabitants 


the Doctor, “ from w 


storm wi se, or when it will come.” 
; Se eet Ravel to that medieval mo- 
a King Cole, was able to tell— 


face, that something would take place, 
\ a ete 18S that something would be.” 


* Ifleeches, when educated to ring bells before | 


of weather for the worse, will not | 


4 , 
o inform us whence and when 
es to come, we suspect the elder 
of the Trinity House will decide 
‘et the value of “tempest prognostica- 
tons.” and recommend that those very re- 
le and persevering animals be re- 
to resume their ordinary and humane, 


h sanguinary occupations. 








Memovir of Lieut.-Col. Skinner, C.B. 
wT Baillie Raw. 2 vols. 8vo. Smith, 
der and Co. 
Tas subject of this work was a soldier of 
fortune, who served under the Mahrattas 
from 1796 to 1803, passed over to the English 
in the latter year, became commander of a 
corps of irregular cavalry in the East India 
Company's service, and distinguished himself 
greatly in the wars carried on by the English 
t his former masters and other tribes 
in India. He died in 1841, full of years and 
honours, bequeathing an ample fortune to his 
ur readers will see that here is 
no lack of materials for a pleasant readable 
book. It carries us back to the times when 
Hindostan was the El Dorado to which Euro- 
peans of all nations flocked in hopes of making 
their fortunes, and when some even dreamed 
of founding independent kingdoms for them- 
selves in the interior of the country. Of 
several of these adventurers we have an 
interesting account in the volumes before us. 
The main subject of the book is, of course, 
Colonel Skinner; but as his life hardly 
afforded materials for two volumes, Mr. 
Fraset has “abe us various sketches of the 
Mahratta chiefs and their quarrels, and of 
the different Europeans connected with them. 
who are acquainted with the standard 
works on Indian history will not find any- 
new in the book respecting the Mah- 
rattas. This was not to be expected, nor 
does the author make any such claim. He 
only attempts to give us a faithful picture of 
some of the more important events in which 
Colonel Skinner took part; and in this he 
eee 
€do not mean, however, to inflict upon 
our readers the often-told tale of the Mah- 
Rtg but shall only draw upon the 
mes before us for a few incidents illus- 
e adventures of Europeans at this 
, One of the most interesting of Mr. 
raser's chapters is devoted to an account of 
pera e some of whom few persons in this 
pan ve probably heard. This bold 


Was a native of Tipperary, and | 


pon first to India as a uartermaster, or, as 
of-war, in 178]9. 


say, a common sailor in a British man- | 





| 


| 


| 





| 


But, tired of the sea, and | 


umpted by. Ad Frpeet held out to soldiers 


left his ship and took 
tannot e ol native princes. We 
career 1 him ia the fatlous steps of his 
pendept ut, he eventually founded an. inde- 
of Hore Pality for himself in the district 
urnana, but the result is thus told:— 


with one of the 


> then, Mr. Thomas fixed himself, selecting | 


a 


for his 
West of Daler, the town of Hansi, ninety miles 





it being nearly in the centre of his 





_his body. 


to come and fill its depopulated streets,—estab- 
lished a mint, and coined his own money,—collected 
workmen and artificers of all sorts,—cast his own 
artillery, made matchlocks and muskets, gun- 
powder, and all the munitions of war; and made 
every effort possible for fixing himself permanently 
in his possessions, and for succeeding in what had 
for some time become his favourite, though unpro- 
claimed object, namely, attempting the conquest 
of the Punjab, and, as he himself expresses it, 


| ‘having the honour of planting the British standard 


on the banks of the Attock.”’ 


Thomas was eventually conquered and de- 
prived of his dominions by the powerful 
Sindea, but not till after a severe struggle, of 
which the author gives an interesting nar- 
rative. 

But we must make room for a few of 
Colonel Skinner’s own adventures, of which 
a brief account, written by himself, is em- 
bodied in the present work. The following isa 
touching episode from the campaign of 1800, 
when he was serving under the Mahrattas 
against the Sikhs. He was in the command 
of an independent force, but being deserted 
by his infantry, and attacked by an over- 
whelming Sikh foree, he was obliged to 
retreat :— 


‘“‘The two battalions of the enemy that were 
near me had been joined by the Rajah himself, 
with about 1000 horse, who charged me several 
times as I commenced to retreat. I repulsed them, 
but with the loss of one gun, which broke down, 
and of my own horse mortally wounded, though it 
still kept on; but the remainder of their battalions 
now coming fast up, I found further progress im- 
possible, and drew up in a fine plain to receive 
them. Here I made a short speech to the men: I 
told them we were trying to avoid a thing which 
none could escape—that was death ; that come it 
would, and, as such was the case, it became us to 
meet it, and die like soldiers. 

‘Thus resolved, we allowed the enemy to come 
within fifty yards, when we gave them a volley, 
and charged. Those in our front gave way, and 
we captured their guns. As those on the flanks, 
however, now galled us with their cannon, I threw 
myself into a square, and sought to gain the 
ravines, now only about half a cés from us. But 
fate had decided against us. They pressed us so 
close on all sides, that my men began to lose their 
coolness; we were charged too, and lost three more 
of our guns. Still, with the one left I kept moving 
on, and got clear of the enemy’s infantry, who had 
got a little sickened, and showed less disposition to 
chase; but the cavalry kept on charging, and my 
men giving up very fast. 

‘‘T still had some 300 good soldiers and my gun 
left, but a party of horse pressed us so hard, that 
I moved out with 100 men and stopped them; but 
when I looked back, I found only ten had followed 
me—the rest had turned back and joined the gun. 
As I was going to follow them, a horseman galloped 
up, matchlock in hand, and shot me through the 
groin. I fell, and became insensible immediately ; 
and, after my fall, the poor remains of my brave 
but unfortunate fellows met the same fate. I do 
not believe that fifty men out of the 1000 escaped 
from the field untouched. 

“It was about three in the afternoon when I 
fell, and I did not regain my senses till sunrise next 
morning. When I came to myself, I soon remem- 
bered what had happened, for several other wounded 
soldiers were lying near me. My pantaloons were 


‘the only rag that had been left me, and I crawled 


under a bush to shelter myself from the sun. Two 
more of my battalion crept near me ;—the one a 
soobahdar, that had his leg shot off below the knee ; 
the other, a jemadar, had a spear wound through 
We were now dying of thirst, but nota 
soul was to be seen; and in this state we remained 
the whole day, praying for death. But alas! night 
came on, but neither death nor assistance. e 








moon was full and clear, and about midnight it was 
very cold. So dreadful did this night appear to 
me, that I swore, if I survived, to have nothing more 
to do with soldiering,—the wounded on all sides 
crying out for water—the jackalls tearing the dead, 
and coming nearer and nearer to see if we were 
ready for them; we only kept them off by throwing 
stones, and making noises. Thus passed this long 
and horrible night. 

‘‘Next morning we spied a man and an old 
woman, who came to us with a basket and a pot of 
water; and to every wounded man she gave a piece 
of joaree bread, from the basket, and a drink from 
her water-pot. To us she gave the same, and I 
thanked Heaven and her.” 

After joining the English, Skinner became 
a great favourite of Lord Lake, the com- 
mander-in-chief, and was constantly employed 
by the latter in his campaigns against the 
Mahratta chiefs :— 

“T reached Coel on the 27th, terminating a 
course of the severest service that any corps had 
ever gone through. In the chase after Holcar the 
army had gone 500 miles, in that after Meer Khan 
700 miles, and mine was the only Hindostanee 
corps during all that time that continued throughout 
the chase. It performed all the duties of the camp, 
and, to the best of my belief, was never less than 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four on horseback. 
The hardships endured by my men, who were con- 
stantly out, were well known to the commander 
and officers of the two detachments. On the 
smallest calculation, they underwent in these two 
chases full twice the labour and hardship endured 
by the regulars, and often in the chase after Meer 
Khan, when my men had the rear-guard, have 
they picked up the European dragoons who were 
knocked up on the march, and dismounting, put 
them on their own horses, and Ted them thus to 
camp, conduct which made them beloved by the 
dragoons: and notwithstanding this hard duty, 
they never murmured, nor were once accused of 
disobeying any order whatsoever; and never did 
they turn their backs before the enemy, though 
frequently opposed to far superior numbers. His 
Excellency’s kindness towards the corps was great, 
and whenever service was to be performed, I was 
sure of being sent for, which was a matter of the 
greatest consolation and satisfaction to me, and 
gave me spirits to undergo my labour cheerfully, 
knowing that if anything were done, it would not 
fail of being acknowledged by his lordship, In 
these two campaigns, I had the satisfaction of 
receiving from his Excellency two swords and a 
pair of pistols, a circumstance which was regarded 
as a mark of great favour and approbation,” 

Colonel Skinner was the first English 
officer who crossed the Sutlej at the head of 
a military force:— 

‘Certain political considerations prevented Lord 
Lake from crossing; but when he found that Holcar 
would not move, he on the evening of the 3rd, at 
dinner, observed that he wished some one would 
try the ford with a troop and galloper. Colonel 
Worsely told me that the hint was intended for 
me, on which I immediately rose and said,—‘ If 
your lordship will give me leave, I will try the ford 
to-morrow morning.’ He replied,—-‘ Be there 
about dawn, with two rissalahs of your yellow boys 
and a galloper, and I will also be with you.’ I 
bowed and sat down again. Next morning, with 
two choice rissalahs and a galloper, I was ready at 
the ghaut, where his lordship, with the whole of 
his staff and a number of officers from the camp, 
soon arrived. Colonel Malcolm, who was one of 
the political agents, dismounted along with his 
Excellency, ond styeed the point of my crossing ; 
but I heard his lordship reply that he took the re- 
sponsibility upon himself. He then mounted, and 
coming up to me, said,—‘ Well, are you ready? 
‘Yes, my lord,’ replied I. ‘ Well then, dash for- 
ward,’ said he. Upon this I made my salaam, and 
giving three cheers, dashed on. 

‘¢ Our horses had to swim for about twenty yards, / 
after which they got footing. There was an 
island in the middle of the river, to which I bent 
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my course. On reaching this, we discovered it to condition of our colonies and foreign dependen- 
be a quicksand, in Lose es. per stuck fast. | cies.” 
immedi i n i m er, i i 
i om a en eset | inh ink nat 
ing one of them, to bring the men back to relieve —e haope - tela 
the which had now sunk up to the wheels. | VeTY . important information, and the actua 
Tes toon an hour the rissalah returned, took out | Condition and progress of society in those 
the horses, and the across; and just | eight divisions of its affairs are ably illus- 
as we landed, I took off my ory and giving three | trated; but whether that condition and pro- 
hurrahs, in which Colonel Malcolm and all Lord | gress be in a right or wrong direction for the 
Lake's staff joined, proclaimed that the first British | general well-being, materially and morally, of 
gun had crossed the Sutle}.” the present and future generations, is a ques- 
The above extracts may be taken as a fair | tion not at all examined, scarcely, indeed, 
sample of the pleasant narrative of the life of | touched upon. The reader feels that some- 
this intrepid officer. thing, in fact, the main thing, is wanting to 
complete the view of the ‘Progress of the 
The Progress of the Nation in its various | Nation’—the summing up is wanting. It is 


Social and Economical Relations from the | _ 2: ae — of — —.snee up - 
es > _ the end of each page, and no balance struck. 
Seere ©. tee Dincteenth Contry. Dy Conclusions may be drawn from those heads 








G. R. Porter, Esq. A New Edition. | \ a 
Murray. either for or against the opinion of a real 
THE ss of the nation! Progress to- | Progress of the nation in material, moral, and 


wards what ?—towards a higher or a lower, a | social well-being. Let us ee | examine the 


better or a worse, material. moral, and social | t¥° first heads in this statistical précis of our 
condition? That is the main question, its national progress—population and produc- 


solution the proper aim of all statistical re- | 20- The author, we presume, means by the 
search. Statistics are but a means, not an | Progress of the nation, an advance to a higher, 


end, and stand in the eame relation to social | 2°F @ halt at the present, or a retrogression 


philosophy as seamanship. to the science of | to a lower state. Now, in what way does the 
navigation. It is not enough to know the | CTcase of our population since the beginning 


progress of the nation, the development of Of the nineteenth century affect our social 
capital, commerce. trade, manufactures, ma- | 224 economical relations, or conduce to our 
9 . > ’ ’ 


chinery. This is but the knowledge of the | Present or future national well-being? The 
seaman who can tell how many yards of sail- | Statistical fact of the increase is clearly enough 


cloth are spread on his vessel to the gale, can established, but the tendency of the increase 
heave the log, and tell how rapid is her pro- 38 20 sufficiently examined, and this is the 
gress, how many knots she is running in the 4¢fect we complain of in the work of an 
hour; but the knowledge wanted by society, | tthor so eminently qualified by his philo- 
and which the mere facts and figures of sta- sophical as well as his statistical attainments, 
tistics do not give, is whether her progress be | t°, have resolved every doubt in the public 
on a right or wrong course, what is her true mind of the wisdom of the course in which 
pie in the ocean, where she is going to on | the nation is embarked. In 1801 our popula- 

er present course, and whether all is safe, or | 407 1 Great Britain was 10,942,646, and in 
all is uncertain and dangerous, on the un- 1841 it was 18,720,394 persons, so that in 


known coast she must sooner or later arrive | #b0ut 52 years our population is doubled. 
* Pcs ag aeiners, like the shipmasters | pt 0 at wins - =e of 
of the old school, are apt to consider their |W?" mee ag ep gecetcn recy oe 
knowledge an ultimate cilia, insted of the lation-returns. In 1748 a statistical board 
mere groundwork from which the philosopher | "4S wearer the om government 
or statesman proceeds to hizher and more | 282 Permanent department of the state, taking 
important eiliaaian ond renelta in bar cognizance every five years of the numbers of 
science. The great merit of the very able | the people, and of many more statistical sub- 
statistical work before us is, that it does not, | J¢¢ts, and with much more accuracy than our 
like many other works in the same branch | A yet eat ge Sog egag: low 
of knowledge, entirely ignore that higher | P a ieee Sam CO. sR See COn- 
science to which all statisting axe tut ch. | tinental countries, in which civil functionaries, 
sidiary: -~ main fault is, pe it too often does | he ge poe apt ena = ‘ries hick i : 
represent progress, great and rapid progress. social affairs, inquiries which in 
geese Kote edustey end wed oy a4 _our free country would be considered inquisi- 
merce, as proof that the national progress is | torial, impertinent, and would not be replied 
in a right direction and course, and tending to, or not = to with any exactness, are 
to great social good :— conscientiously answered, and statistical re- 
“Tt is pro ” says Mr. Porter, in the intro. | {UTBS are more to be relied on than ours. 
duction, lees am ier Wits hes heen the prog: The views of the chief officers of this depart- 
of the nation m since the commencement of the og — b rdhguahage wt mp ge has other 
; y, under eight general heads of in- untries, are entitled to great consideration, 
quiry ; 1st, population; 2nd, production, agricul- | because they are not views hastily formed at 
= and manufacturing; 3rd, interchange, in- the desk of an author, but are studied, and 
cluding ee eeeennntion and trade, and examined, before they are promulgated, by 
ae unication and commerce, currency, men who have no other duty than to collect 

wages, &c. ; 4th, public revenue and expenditure ; d tatistical i i 
Bie ption (via., expenditure of fodividen:: | “20 Prepare s atistical information. In the 
for sede oe Po vy pr com ae ‘| ‘Statistik ofver sverige gruadad pa 6ffentlishe 
: personal pro- | Handlingar’ of Carl of Torcell, who is chief of 


moting convenience, and iti 2 
ae = age Seeniitined san a _the statistical department, it is stated that 
mulation (viz., the increase of national works and rag in Sweden doubles itself in about 
buildings, of commercial and agricultural stock, 100 y ears, in France in 125 years, in England 
and of articles which minister to the comfort and | 2 52 years (which agrees with the conclusion 
convenience of individuals); 7th, moral progress | Of our author), in Russia in 42 years, in all 
—— the state of the kingdom with regard to | Europe in 57 years, in the United States of 
wt i — ene, and punishment, | America in 22) years. What conclusions 
progress of education; Sth, the extent and | with regard to the material and moral well- 








[May 19 
being, present or future, of 
those countries can be dries ~ People of 


tical facts of their different ratios ve rig 
The facts are curious, but do <i 
either the progress or the retroor = 
. STeSs10n 
| well-being, wealth, or strength of the eg. 
tries they refer to. France, Sweden peg 
and America, are equally agricultural Ussig, 
tries, subsisting their own populations 2 
products of their own soil, and the } x As 
general held in proprietorship by the peas “ 
who cultivate it. Yet with this similerity bs 
social condition, what a difference in the ; te 
| of increase—the American cultivators of rm 
| soil doubling their numbers in 22} years the 
Russians in 42 years, the Swedes and Fren h 
in 100 and 125 years! The only inferen 
| that can be drawn from these statistical fact 
| is, that the Jand, and the employments con. 
nected with husbandry, are nearly filled y 
|in France and Sweden, and population ad. 
_vances slowly, from the want of land and 
|employment to support more people; but to 
|infer a progress in well-being from the pro. 
| gress of a nation in population, is to hold that 
the Russians are Ban equal to, or rather 
| before the English, and very far before the 
French, in national progress. It may per. 
haps be inferred, with regard to the wok or 
strength of nations, that in America, doubling 
| its numbers in 224 years, there must be about 
| six times the amount of national weakness, 
that is, of non-adult, non-productive, not 
_grown up, and in body and mind inefficient 
| population in proportion to the adult and efi- 
cient, that there is in the same amount of 
population, in France, doubling its numbers 
only in 125 years. The latter country must 
have more of efficient adult body and mind in 
| each million of its inhabitants than the former. 
| In sanitary statistics, to which a chapter of 
this head is devoted, the fact that fewer 
deaths by fevers, small pox, and other dis- 
eases, take place now than formerly, can 
scarcely be taken as a fact establishing s 
real national progress towards a better sani- 
tary state, since cholera, or a potatoe blight 
and famine, come sweeping over the land 
every five or six years, and balance the s- 
count. It may sound like a dogma of the 
fatalist, yet it is a truth which the socal 
hilosopher will hesitate to deny, that war, 
amine, pestilence, diseases, deaths in every 
shape and way, may be a necessary means of 
relieving a plethora of population which would 
otherwise reduce the whole human race tos 
state of physical and moral barbarism 
degradation. To infer the progress of a ns 
tion to a higher condition from the increase 
of its numbers by the diminution of deaths 
from disease, seems a reasoning more humane 
than just or philosophical. If deaths among 
'the human species were to cease altogether, 
'or had ceased a thousand years 7 would 
mankind be in a higher condition o materi 
and moral well-being than at the present day’ 
| Production, agricultural and manufactur 
‘which is the second head in this inquiry into 
the progress of the nation, stands, with re a) 
‘to population, in the relation of cause 
| effect: but we cannot agree in considering 
' two distinct branches of production, the 1 
| cultural and the manufacturing, as one, 
| equally beneficial in their effects on the r 
‘gress of a nation to a higher condition. od 
| Sweden and France almost all the land 4 
_able for agriculture is appropriated an { 
| pied, and generally by small working aust? 
proprietors, and ‘the branches of MNT. 
| required to supply the few and cheap 
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lation are 11! 
eieach Fances slowly, its progress 


restrained by want 


dence, and the sense of property. | 
In America, 


filled up. The popu- | cause people could not do without clothes; | 
being | but nobody cared to throw away money on | thing into a pleasantry; t 
of means to marry, by | the juggler and his hundred tricks. 


ity, pru steam -engines, machinery, spinning - mills, 
” swith abundance of unoccupied Jacquemart-looms, our yarns, calicos, bobbi- 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Our | 


i 
} 
} 


iand, and full employment in every branch of nets, our hundred tricks may fail us, not | 


industry, the prog 
six times as rap! 


ress of population is five or | perhaps because other countries will do with- 
d, and there increase of | out them, or will not exchange their own or | 


lation is a real progress of the nation other products for them, but because those | 


towards & higher condition. 
Britain we 
raw materia 


But in Great | countries are beginning to make progress too, 
have no such abundance of the | and to work for their own supply themselves. 
j—land. Ifthe arable land of the | Where, then, shall we be at the end of the 


ivi ‘ inha- | half-century now commencing, according to 
‘land were equally divided among the in y ommencing, according to 
bitants, 13 oe only would fall to the lot of | the data laid down in this excellent work, but 
each; and the improvable, but not cultivated, | laid down with no reference to their final or | 


or not food-growing acres, are only reckoned | distant results ? 
and this cal- | double of its 


‘~ millions by Mr. Cowling, 
og guess, Which cannot be exact, but | 
js approximative in the opinion of competent 
judges, was made at the beginning of the 
resent century. We have long since passed | 
the natural boundary to the increase of our 
pulation by agricultural production. Fifty 
rears ago, if the land had, by a similar revo- 
lution to that which then took place in France, 
heen divided among the inhabitants of our | 
island, each family of five persons, with its 
8} acres, would not have had enough to pro- 
duce its own subsistence. We have doubled 
our numbers since this calculation was made 
at the beginning of the century. We are fed 
by our neighbours. Improved farming, high 
farming, tile-draining, bone-dust, guano, che- 
mieal science applied to the production of 
manures, may do much; but still, if the sta- 
tistical fact be true, that we are doubling our 
numbers every fifty-two years, it is on our 
supply from other countries that we must 
mainly depend for our daily bread. The 
abolition of the corn-laws was but a question 
of time, of a few years longer or shorter 
endurance of a tax on the food of a people, of 
whom but a small number, not including even 
the hired labourers on the Jand, had any 
interest in supporting a protective duty on 
grain. We had gone too far in our progress 
of the nation, even at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, to recede, and throw our 
increasing population upon home production 
for cheap food. But to what goal is this pro- 
gress of the nation tending? To what will it 
lead? The deficiency of this able work is in 
slurring over without due investigation this 
vital question. Who is so capable, as its 
eminent author, of satisfying the public mind, 
not only that the nation is in a rapid progress 
of population and production, but that this 
progress is in aright direction, and safe to the 
very end of its course? ‘We trust that this 
1s but a first volume, a preliminary labour, 
laying down the foundation stones on which a 
tecond is to be built—a Pharos to light us 
through the gloomy future. To the ordinary 
eye not anointed with the magic salve of po- 
itical economy, the future condition of a vast 
population, reared and fed by the manufac- 
ture of certain foreign raw materials, cotton, 
» silk, wool, &., for the use of foreign 
susumers, appears dark and full of danger. 
e foreign consumers in America, France, 


Y, may begin to manufacture for. 


er ag ve the markets our popu- 
e supplying. They are making 
Progress, no doubt, as well as our nation, and 
» protection, and capital may give extent, 
ection, and YA oe - their fabrics and 

as they have done to ours. We 

Seema Se approaching to the position of 
$ tailor and juggler. When the 
famine came, the tailor contrived to live, be- 





The country will have 
present population to feed; our | 
present markets for the products of our 
manufacturing industry, if not cut off, will be 
materially interfered with by the progress 
of other nations; our land, while producing 
its maximum by improved farming, will be 
giving less and less employment to the popu- 
lation; and what will the population of this | 
island then amount to?—above 38,000,000, 
about as many people as contained at present in 
the whole German empire! The able author, | 
who has so clearly laid down statistical facts | 
from which such very sinister predictions of 
the ultimate results of the progress of the | 
nation may be drawn, will surely dispel, in | 
some future work, such unscientific but not 

unnatural apprehensions of the safety of course 
which this progress of this nation has taken. 











Chansons et Poesics. By Pierre Dupont. 

Paris: Garnier fréres. 
A most interesting work remains to be written 
—the History of Songs in all nations and all 
ages, from the earliest period down to the | 
present time. Nothing perhaps has had, on 
the whole, such powerful effect on the destinies 
of peoples as songs, and yet few things are 
less known. Whilst historians have taken 
elaborate pains to describe every battle, every 
change of dynasty, every political measure 
affecting directly or indirectly different coun- 
tries, they have, with strange oversight, or 
stranger ignorance, totally neglected to inquire 
into the consequences produced by popular 
strains. If, however, they had taken the 
trouble to reflect, they would have remem- 
bered that ancient nations sung even before 
they could write; that Aristotle says that 
the old Greeks used the same word to — 
songs and laws; that Anacreon must have 
contributed greatly to modify the manners 
and customs of his countrymen; that Horace’s 
odes to wine and love must have done the 
same at Rome; and that even amongst the 
ancient Chinese national songs were con- 
sidered sacred—so much so, that heavy 
penalties were pronounced against whosoever 
should dare to alter the words or air of any 
one. Amongst the modern nations of Europe, 
too, songs have had as much influence as 
amongst the old; each country has had its 
Tyrteus, whose strains have excited tovictory ; 
each its Ovid, who has contributed to volup- 
tuousness. 

The French in this respect carry off the 
alm from all their contemporaries. Jean 
acques Rousseau says:—‘ They outstrip all 

Europe in the art of composing songs, if not | 
for the tune and melody of the airs, at least 
for the wit, grace, and finesse of the language. 
They take pleasure in this amusement, and 
have exulted in it at all times—witness the 





continues, ‘are always gay, and turn every” 


eir Women are very 
gallant; their men excessively dissipated ; 
their country produces excellent wine ;—how 
is it possible, then, that they should not sing 
incessantly?” It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that French chansons are 
exclusively devoted to Venus and to Bacchus; 
for though Panard and Vadé, Collé and 
Parny, Desaugiers and Béranger, and every 


other member of the gay fraternity, have 


youred forth many of their most sparkling, 
brilliant, and dazzling effusions to beauty and 
the bottle, they have produced others which 
have made kings wrathful, hastened the 


| downfal of cabinets, and irritated the masses. 


Indeed, in the good old times, it was said that 
the government of France was ** une monarchie 
absolue temperée par des chansons ;"’ and since 
then the chansons have had a great, perhaps 
the greatest, part in destroying monarchy 
altogether. The statesman who said “ Let 
me write the songs of the people, and I will 
leave any one who will to make their laws,” 


uttered a profound truth; and the France of 
our days is a most striking example of it ;— 


witness the efforts of the elder Bourbons to 
restore the ancien regime and the power of 
the clergy ;—laws and Parliament, judges and 
army, press and middle class, lent them no 
unwilling aid, but Béranger's songs laughed 
them to scorn, and at last laid them low. 
Three causes may be assigned for the re- 
markable superiority of French songs: first, 
the softness, flexibility, and smartness of the 


language, added to the facility it affords of 
-making dons mots and happy turns of expres- 


sion: next, and still more, the natural wit of 


‘the people, and the attic salt with which, as 


it were, their tongues are seasoned: and, 
lastly, the extreme levity of their national 
character. No one acquainted with them will 
hesitate for a moment to allow that in wit 


they unquestionably surpass all other nations ; 


but it is only in going over a collection of 
their songs that we sce that it is with reck- 
less profusion Nature has endowed them with 
this dangerous quality—we say ‘them,’ for the 
song-singers must have great wit themselves, 
in order to appreciate that of their writers. 
Perhaps, however, their levity is even more 
striking. Not only did it cause them to sing 
when they were happy, but when they were 
wretched. When in bygone centuries the 
English ravaged their provinces and sacked 
their towns, they revenged themselves by 
chansons ; when their own kings overwhelmed 
them by taxation, or ground them to the 
earth by oppression, they sang; it was b 
chansons that they dissipated the wrath whic 
filled their hearts at seeing the scandalous 
licentiousness and wanton waste of Louis XV. 
and his mistresses; by chansons that they 
bore the burden of foreign war and the mise 
of famine: and when in 1814 and 1815, they 
had the humiliation of seeing their capital in 
the hands of foreigners, they consoled them- 
selves by songs satirizing ‘ Milor Vilainton’ 
and ‘ nos amis les ennemis.’ 

_ It would be hard to say which are the best, 
their amorous, drinking, political, or patriotic 
songs: all are excellent, and all unapproach- 
able by those of any other people. But the 
‘chansons patriotiques’ are worthy of special 
mention. No other country has, perhaps, so 
many; and none other certainly has any 
which go so direct to the hearts of the people, 
or which are so really grand in words and 
music. We English, it is true, feel our hearts 





ancient troubadours. This happy people,” he 


swell on hearing ‘Rule Britannia ;’ and the 
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Germans, it is true, are moved by the strains of 
i But how 

to the 
which seizes the French on 
‘Marsceillaise'—how different those 
, as 


we have heard it, from behind barricades by 
blood-stained, 


* What is the German fatherland ?” 
ee ee compared 
sort 


to that terrible war-strain, yelled 


-begrimed combatants, 
or by a furious multitude, sweeping on to 
drive a king from his ! Chenier’s ‘Chant 
da Départ,’ too) is noble in language, and 
thrilling in music: no wonder that it excited 
enthusiasm in the ranks of the republican 
army, which caused them to display almost 
incredible heroism. And then there is Casi- 
mir Delavigne's ‘ Parisienne’—written in the 
Revolution of 1830—a majestic song. 

Bat it is time to come to Pierre Dupont. 
For several years he has been known to the 
lower classes as a song writer; but it is only 
since the Revolution of February that he has 
made himself truly famous, and has extorted 
from adversaries the reluctant admission that 
he is no unworthy successor of Béranger, 
whilst he has won from the working classes 
the, in his eyes, proud title of poet laureat of 
the le. Although he has been so long 
before the public, it is only quite recently that 
he has collected his verses into the small 
volume now before us. 

The first thing that strikes us is, that, 
unlike all his predecessors, Pierre Dupont has 
not sung the delights of love, or the sleadites 
of drinking. In all his collection there is not 
one chanson which a man would troll over the 
bottle after dinner, or that a grisette would 
care to sing in her garret. ‘There is conse- 
ge an almost complete absence of what 
the French call gaiété: and consequently, 
also, of all that could offend propriety. This 
is a great recommendation in English eyes, 
but we suppose it will be considered a fault 
by the French—at least, it cannot be re- 
marked in any other of their song writers, not 
even in Béranger, though he is far from hay- 
ing gone the lengths tolerated in the fra- 
ternity. And not only does Dupont refrain 
from all that is /este, but in more than one 
place he 
of Monsieur le Curé. Another circumstance 


which distinguishes him from his fellows is, | 


that he has a decided passion for rustic life ; 
and on such apparently untempting subjects 
as oxen—a shepherd's dog—bulls—a vineyard 
an ass—a peasant’s life—he has hung a 
charming embroidery of pure, naive, and 
touching poetry. In many of his pieces a 

religious sentiment is displayed; in 
«there are most exquisite grace and 
simplicity ; in nearly all there is a vein of 
sadness, or, as he would say, tristesse, not 
often seen in the French character, and never 
before exhibited in a collection of French 


iu 


But it is chiefly as a political song-writer 
that Pierre Dupont must be considered, as 
it is by his political pieces that he has become 
the Bard of the People, and gained his fame. 
He seems to be a stern lican, with per- 
a strong touch of icism ; and he 
oubtedly entertains a very fervent sym- 
pathy with the working classes, and a very 
strong indignation at what he conceives to be 
their — ne noe? wrongs. — ex- 
presses, with m power, the senti- 
a classes entertain; and there 
= es in verse yo er of vague threat 

vengeance. e most fancy that 
the clank of the musket ied the 


Ey 


on a barricade. We are not surprised to 
learn that it was to the singing of his songs 
that the insurgents of June, 1848, fought to 
the death—or that it was to one of his cho- 
ruses that the people were excited a year 
later to rise in insurrection to avenge the 
expedition to Rome. Even now we find in 
every chanson a smell of gunpowder—what 
must it have been, then, when popular pas- 
sions were boiling ! 

As a specimen of our author's style, we 
will quote a verse or two. Thus he speaks of 
the suppression of universal suffrage :-— 


“ Quand la vapeur est comprimée 
Elle couve une explosion, 
La plainte du pauvre enfermée 
Fait lever l’insurrection. 
Faibles nains, vos pieuses ligues 
Ne font qu’attiser le volcan: 
Gardez-vous de toucher aux digues 
Qui tiennent encore l’ocean ! 


“Sil est vrai qu'une tourbe infame, 
Disposant du fer et du feu, 
Veuille enchainer le corps et l’'ame 
Du peuple, ce vrai fils de Dieu: 
Fais voir, en dejouant la ruse, 
O République ! a ces pervers, 
Ta grande face de Méduse 
Au milieu de rouges éclairs !” 

In another song he thus threatens war 
against kings :— 

“ Que font aux éternelles lois 
De la nature et de l’espace, 
Les vieilles coteries des rois! 
C'est un dernier boulet qui passe ; 
Las des sacrifices humains, 
Pour ne plus échanger des balles, 
Les peuples vont porter leurs mains 
Sur les couronnes féodales.” 


In another :— 


** Républicains nous dominons, 
Par l'idée et par cette crainte, 
Que les tyrans out des canons, 
Tonnants dans une guerre sainte.” 


He thus encourages the people to await 
1852 :— 
“C'est dans deux ans, deux ans a peine, 
Que le coq gaulois chantera; 
Tendez loreille vers la plaine, 
Entendez vous ce qu'il dira? 
Il dit aux enfans de la terre 
Qui sont courbés sous leur fardeau, 
Voici la fin de la misére, 
Mangeurs de pain noir, buveurs d’eau !"’ 





aches morality with all the gravity | 





And he makes the peasants sing of the 
Republic :— 
“Oh! quand viendra la belle! 
Voila des mille et des cents ans 
Que Jean Guébré t’appelle, 
République des paysans !” 


ps 


The Comic History of Rome. By the 
Author of the ‘Comic History of England.’ 
Illustrated by John Leech. Part I. Brad- 
bury and Evans. 


Tue pen of Mr. Gilbert Abbott a’Beckett and 
the pencil of Mr. John Leech have again 
combined their humorous powers to record 
the facts and traditions of history in a manner 
to suit the prevailing taste for comic reading 
and illustration. We had many a hearty 
laugh over the former production of our 
author and artist, and must confess to having 
learned and remembered many important in- 
cidents in English history which the Gold- 
smith of academic boyhood failed to bring 
within the compass of our memory. Out of 
the abundance of comic writing that finds its 
way into print, how little is there that ap- 
roaches in wit and refinement to that of 

r. a'Beckett. His travesty is instructive 
as well as funny, and—what cannot be said of 
nine-tenths of our comic literature—it is as 
harmless as entertaining. There is a purpose 
in it for which the writer is to be honoured. 
Asa imen of the work, we may quote 
Mr. a'Beckett's account. of Romulus and 
Remus. After describing that their mother, 








Rhea Silvia, was one of the Vestal virgo; 
were sworn to celibacy for a period fin 
years, and that “ beyond keeping ale irty 
sacred fire on the altar of Vesta, they the 
prohibited from giving encouragement; Were 
other flame,” the author proceeds:— 
‘Rhea Silvia appears to have entered 
service of the goddess as a maid-of-all-work . the 
she was in the habit of going to draw water; for 
a well ; and it was on one of these aquatic on 
cursions she met with a military man 0 
himself off as Mars, who paid his addecenm te at 


——. 


" eee \ 
and proved irresistible. ae, 
** Rhea Silvia gave birth to twins: upon which 
her cruel uncle ordered her to be put to death 


and desired that her infant offspring should he 
treated as a couple of unwelcome puppies, and go 
rid of by drowning in the ordmary manner, 

**The children were placed in a cradle. Or, ag 
some say, a bowl, and turned adrift on the river : 
so that Amulius, if he had any misgiving as to the 
security of his crown, preferred to drown it in the 
bowl with his unhappy little relatives. 

‘“‘It happened that there had been such a rup 
on the banks of the Tiber, that its coffers or coffer. 
dams had poured out their contents all over the 
adjacent plains, and caused a very extensive dis. 
tribution of its currency. Among other valuable 
deposits, it chanced to lodge for security, in 4 
branch connected with the bank, the children of 
Rhea Silvia, who, by the way, must have been 
very fortunate under the circumstances, in being 
able to keep a balance. The infants were not ina 
very enviable condition; for there was nobody to 
board and lodge them, though the Tiber was still 
at hand to wash and do for them. The high tide 
proved a tide of good fortune to the children, who 
were floated so far inland, that when the river 
receded, they were left high and dry at the foot of 
a fig* tree, with no one, apparently, to care a fig 
what became of them. Under these circumstances 
a she-wolf, who had gone down to the Tiber to 
drink, heard the whimpering of the babies among 
the trees, and, her attention being drawn off from 
the water in the river to the whine in the wood, 
she came forward in the most handsome manner in 
the capacity of a wet-nurse to give them suck and 
succour. How this wolf became possessed of so 
much of the milk of human kindness, does not 
appear, and it is not perhaps worth while to 
inquire. : 

‘‘The children, it is said, were awakened by 
receiving a gentle licking from the tongue of the 
animal standing in loco parentis over them. Find: 
ing the situation damp, the wolf removed the in- 
fants to her den, where they were visited by a phi- 
lanthropic woodpecker; who, when they were 
hungry, would bring them some tempting grub, or 
worm, by which the woodpecker soon wormed 
itself into the children’s confidence. Other mem- 
bers of the feathered tribe made themselves useful 
in this novel nursery, by keeping off the insects; 
and many a gnat found itself—or rather lost itself 
—unexpectedly in the throat of some remorseless 
swallow. However well-meaning the animal may 
have been, the children could not have profited 
greatly, if there had been no one ready to take 
them from the month; and happily Faustulus, the 
king’s shepherd, who had watched them as they 
were being carried to the wolf's cave or — 
provided them with another loophole to get out 
it. Taking advantage of the wolf's temporary 
absence from home, the ‘ gentle shepherd,’ resolving 
to rescue the children, by hook or by crook, re- 
moved the babes to his own hut, and handed them 
over to his wife Laurentia, as a sort of supplement 
to their previously rather extensive family. 

“« Some historians, refusing to believe the story 
of the Wolf and the Woodpecker, have endea¥ 
to reconcile probability with tradition, by sogeee 
ing that the wife of Faustulus had got the name 
the Wolf from the contrast she presented to 


lamb-like husband, and that the sup 
onsidered ry 
* “From this circumstance the fig was considered 
tive of the foundation of the city, and held sacred in 
for many centuries.” 
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ecker, in the person of 


was simply & hen-p 


Nothing certain is known of the death of 


Romulus: 
« Romulus is sai 
thirty Years ; but w 


d to have reigned for seven-and- 

hen we enquire into the exact 

me and manner of his death we learn nothing, 

the fact that nobody knows what became 

i » sti nt of one set of 
According to the stateme 


im. : ais? 3 ; 
of ‘ties, he was attending a rev iew in the 
Palus Capre—a marsh near the Tiber—when a 


eclipse of the sun took place, and on the 
return of light, Romulus was nowhere visible. If 
this was really the case, It 1s probable that he 
jnto a perilous swamp, where he felt a rapit 
ing; and all his attendants being in the dark 
as to his situation, were unable to extricate him 
from the marsh in which, according to some autho- 
rities, he went down to posterity. 

“Tt must, however, be confessed, that when we 
look for the cause of the death of Romulus in this 
fatal swamp, we have but very poor ground to go 
upon. It is, nevertheless, some consolation to us 
for the mystery that overhangs the place and 
manner of his decease, that his existence is, after 
all, quite apocryphal; and we are not expected to 

into an elaborate inquiry when, where, and how 
he died, until the fact of his having ever lived at 
all has been satisfactorily settled.” 

The distinction between gents and gentle- 
men appears to have been as great at this 
early period as in our own day :— 

“Each tribe was divided into ten curt, every 
one of which had a chapel for the performance of 
sacred rites, and was presided over by a curio; and 
the reader must have little curiosity, indeed, if he 
does not ask whether our modern word curate 
may not be referred to this remote origin. The 
curi@ were subdivided into gentes, or clans, and 
each gens consisted of several families, called 

tiles; so that a man of family and a mem- 

of the gentes, became somewhat synony- 
mous. In time, however, the gentiles got very 
much mixed hy unsuitable marriages; and hence 
there arose among those who could claim to belong 
to a gens, a distinction similar to that between the 
gentes or gents of our own day, and the gentiles, or 
gentlemen. Romulus is said to have selected his 
body-guard from the three tribes, taking one 
hundred from each, and as Celer, the Etruscan, 
was their captain, the guards got the name of 
Celeres—the fast men of the period.” 


The long and peaceful reign of Numa 

ompilius is terminated with the following 
account of his ‘last end :'-— 

“Numa Pompilius lived to be eighty-two; when 
he had the beatitude of dying as Genestilly as he 
had lived ; and so gently had Nature dealt with 
him, that she had suffered him to run up more 

four scores, before her debt was satisfied. 
Certain stories are told of the funeral ceremonies 
that followed Numa's death; and it is said that 
Senators acted as porters to his bier, in token 
ok ir appreciation of the imperial measures 
ch Numa had himself carried. It has been 
stated, also, that he caused to be placed, within his 
} & copy, on papyrus, or palm leaves,* of his 
— in twenty-four books; and it is cer- 
nly a happy idea to bury an author with his 
writings, when, if they have been provocative of 
ri in others, he may eventually reap the benefit 
eir somniferous properties.” 
Pe ben gee KR mcowey | the following 
1Z account of the battle 
Horatii and Curiatii :-— Seen ee 
The Alban and the Roman forces were graced, 
rey, with a trio of brothers, whose strength 


ad activity rendered them worth 
y to be ranked 
Py small family parties who attach the epithet 
, Acrobatic, Indian Rubber, or a 


fraternal character in which they come 


e 
exist, in the Bri 
the ritish Museum, books older th 
ae of Nama, ae by the Egyptians, on these palm 
tare at thant? *, one sense, the palmy state of litera- 
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forward to astonish and amuse the enlightened age 
we live in. : 

‘* These six young men were known as the Horatii 
and Curiatii,—the former being on the Roman, the 
latter on the Alban side; and to them it was 
agreed, by mutual consent, to trust the fate of the 
battle. The story-tellers have done their utmost 
to render everything Roman as romantic as pos- 
sible ; and the legend of the Horatii and Curiatii 
has been heightened by making one of the latter 
batch of brothers the accepted lover of the sister of 
the Horatii. 

‘All the arrangements for the sanguinary 
sestetto having been completed, the six champions 
came forward, looking fresh and confident, not one 
of them displaying nervousness by a shaking of the 
hand, though they shook each other's hands very 
heartily. Having taken their positions, the men 
presented a picture which we regret has not been 
preserved for us by some sporting annalist of the 
period. Imagination, who is ‘our own reporter’ 
on this occasion, and, perhaps, as accurate a re- 
porter as many who profess to chronicle passing 
events, must fill up the outlines of the sketch that 
has been handed down to us. 

‘The contest commenced with a great deal of 
that harmless, but violent exercise, which goes on 
between Shakspeare’s celebrated pair of Macs—the 
well known ‘Beth and ‘Duff—when the former 
requests the latter to ‘lay on’ to him, and there 
ensues a clashing of their swords, as vigorous as 
the clashing of their claims to the crown of Scot- 
land. At length one of the Curiatii, feeling that 
they had all met for the despatch of business, de- 
spatched one of the Horatii, upon which the com- 
batants, being set going, they continued to go one 
by one with great rapidity. A few seconds had 
scarcely elapsed when a second of the Horatii fell, 
and the survivor of the trio, thinking that he must 
eventually become number three if he did not 
speedily take care of number one, resolved to stop 
short this run of ill-luck against his race, by at- 
tempting a run of good luck for his life; or, in 
other words, having a race for it. The excellence 
of his wind saved him from drawing his last breath, 
for the Curiatii, starting off in pursuit, soon proved 
unequal in their speed, and one shot far in advance 
of the other two, who, though stout of heart, were 
somewhat too stout of body to be as forward as 
their nimbler brother in giving chase to their 
antagonist. The survivor of the Horatii perceiving 
this, turned suddenly round upon the nearest of 
his foes, and having at once disposed of him, 
waited patiently for the other two, who were 
coming at unequal speed, puffing and panting after 
him. A single blow did for the second of the 
Curiatii, who was already blown by the effort of 
running, and it was unnecessary to do more with 
the third, who came up completely out of breath, 
than to render him incapable of taking in a further 
supply of that vitally important article. The last 
of the Horatii had consequently become the con- 
queror, and though when he began to run his life 
seemed to hang on a thread, which an unlucky 
stitch in his side would have finished off, his flight 
was the cause of his coming off in the end with 
flying colours.” 

Mr. Leech’s comical mingling of ancient 
and modern dress, character, and manners, 
is in the happiest vein of caricature. 











SUMMARY. 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 1N PARIS. 


Histoire de Huit Ans 1840-8. By Elias Regnault. 
Paris: Pagnerre. 
Tre French of late years have had a perfect mania 
for writing history :—catch a dozen of their liftéra- 
teurs, indeed, and the chances are, that you will 
find that at least half of them have produced two 
or more volumes of what they call histoire. The 
Revolutions of 1789, 1830, and 1848—the Oonven- 
tion, the Directory, the Consulate, the Empire, the 
Restoration, and the reign of Louis Philippe— 
these are the subjects on which the self-dubbed 


historians prefer to dwell; though they are of such 
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recent date, that it is scarcely possible to commu- 
nicate any information respecting them which all 
the world does not know, Aware that their themes 
are hackneyed and wearisome as a thrice-told tale, 
our historians endeavour to excite attention by 
adopting a peculiar point de vue:—this one, for 
example, takes the ultra-democratic line, and abuses 
everything done by the aristocracy or the dour. 
geoisie, and represents all their chiefs as little better 
than brigands: that one is aristocratic, and assails 
bourgeoisie and people: another is a bourgeois, and 
insults and calumniates the aristocracy above and 
the many below. Nor is this all,—for as each 
great party is split into numerous fractions, each 
fraction has its special historian :—thus a history 
of Louis Philippe’s reign, written by a partisan of 
the Guizot section of the Orleanist party, is wide 
as the poles asunder from one written by a partisan 
of the Thiers section of the same party. Now, to 
call this sort of thing by the dignified name of 
‘history,’ isa gross abuse of the term ; it is political 
pamphleteering, and nothing more. Tacitus him- 
self is justly suspected of partiality ; indeed, so long 
as human nature shall remain what it is, it is vain 
to expect historians to be altogether free from it; 
but there is a wide difference between a certain 
leaning, anda perti-pris to exalt to the skies all 
that one’s own faction does, to and calumniate 
every act of its adversaries. M. Regnault's book 
is of the kind we have described, and his line is 
the ultra-democratic. He wishes the work to be 
considered as the supplement or completion of 
Louis Blane’s ‘ Histoire de Dix Ans.’ It is, like it, 
a fierce pamphlet; but Lovis Blanc is much the 
more effective writer of the two. 


Confessions de Marion Delorme. By Méry. 
Roux et Cassanet. 

Svucn a name as that of the brilliant poet of Mar- 
seilles is a recommendation to any work; and we 
can assure the reader that, in the present case, it 
is attached to a romance full of exciting adventure 
and ‘thrilling interest.’ Marion Delorme is an ad- 
mirable heroine ; indeed, her own life is one of the 
most singular romances that the imagination of 
novelist ever conceived. Born in 1612 or 1615, 
but where is not exactly known, though probably 
in Champagne or Franche Comté—of marvellous 
beauty and exquisite wit—-she became, after certain 
amatory adventures, the mistress, and subsequently 
by secret marriage the wife, of Cinq Mars, and, as 
such, was persecuted by the terrible Cardinal 
Richelieu. Even before he was sent to the scaffold, 
she had formed other intrigues, and then had a 
long list of lovers, amongst whom were de Gram. 
mont and Saint Evremont; then she became the 
‘glass of fashion and the mould of form, the ob- 
served of all observers,’ and the admired of all 
gallants of the good city of Paris; then she 
dabbled in politics, and eventually became one of 
the chiefs of the malcontent party; then she was 
in danger of arrest, like the Princes de Conti and de 
Condé; then to escape a gaol she spread a rumour 
that she was dead, and actually got up a mock 
funeral of herself; afterwards, she escaped to Eng- 
land, married a lord, and in a short time became 
a widow with a legacy of 40001,; then she returned 
to France, and on her way to Paris was attacked 
by brigands, robbed of her money, and made to 
marry the chief of the band; four years later she 
was in a widow, and then she wedded a M, 
Laborde; after living with him seventeen years, he 
died, and she went to Paris with the remains of her 
fortune; robbed by her domestics, she was reduced 
to beggary, and continued to lead a wretched ex- 
istence to the extraordinary age of 134! Here are 
materials for a romance—here a proof ‘that truth 
is stranger than fiction!’ In such able hands as 
those of Méry, the most is, of course, made of these 
extraordinary incidents. But what can the author 
mean by calling the book ‘Confessions,’ and pre- 
tending that it was really and truly written by 
Marion Delorme! Is he trying to hoax the public? 
The failure is t, first, from the im 

account given of the alleged finding of the MS., and 
next, above all, from the innumerable anachran- 
isms with which the work abounds; as, for ex-. 


ample, the numbering of houses in streeta yours 
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tralerie Nationale des Notabilités Contemporaines. 
Paris. 


For some years a curious branch of litera 
industry has been, and still is, worked with muc 
pecuniary profit, though we fear «mall honour, by 
aoi-disant men in Paris—viz., the — 
tion of bi ies of living persons, genealogica 
notices of ies, and Senate of deceased indi- 
viduals—the writers and publishers thereof receiv- 
ing a certain stipulated sum from each of the 
interested parties, and saying just what the party 
may wish and no more. In other words, these 
men sell laudation in print at so much the line or 

to anybody who may be foolish enough to 
yh And such is the vanity of poor human 
nature, that princes, and peers, and generals, mini- 
sters and members of parliament, bishops and 
authors, artists and merchants, tradesmen and 
nobles—men of all d of distinction, and of 
none at all, of all walks of life, from the highest to 
the lowest—have not disdained, nay, have even 
been anxious, thus to puff themselves, in the hope 
that thereby their names will be rung forth by the 
trumpet of, renown. Foreign nobles, statesmen, 
authors, and others—and amongst them, we hear, 
not a few of our own countrynien—have, as well as 
the French, been customers of these biography- 
shops. Why the English notabilités did not record 
their illustrious deeds in the advertising columns of 
The Times, in preference to the pages of a French 
tome, which few people read except the persons 
exhibited in it, it would perhaps be difficult to 
say. The extent to which this ignoble trade has 
been carried in Paris is really surprising, but at 
present it is rather on the decline ; indeed, we 
should fancy that scarcely any person willing to 
pay now remains to be biographed. The first and 
most extensive operators in this line realized large 
sums; one of them, we are assured by a gentle- 
man who has the means of knowing, netted for a 
considerable number of years about 2000/. sterling, 
after paying all expenses of printing, correspon- 
dence, clerks, and a numerous staff of literary 
hacks. The book before us is, probably, one of 
the class referred to. 


Le Pape etl’ Angleterre. By the Marquis Leschassier 
de Montferraud. Paris: Perisse. 
A sort of pa wag. assuming the character of an 
*‘ historical tablecu,” setting forth the persecutions 
to which the Catholics have at different times been 
subjected in England by Protestants. It is written, 
of course, with the strongest desire to blacken Pro- 
testants; but, to speak truth, may be considered a 
fair retort of a Catholic to publications of Pro- 
testants on persecutions by his Church. We have 
no liking for this sort of works; they only prove, 
what everybody knows, that there have been 
lamentable faults on both sides; yet they create 
bitter feelings, and amount to libels on Christianity. 


Etudes Critiques de Philosophie, de Science, et 

oo By the Duke de Caraman. Paris: 
Ix Paris, as in London, it is considered rather dis. 
pes for a great noble to have written a book ; 
and it is on that account, no doubt, that we are 
favoured with the present volume :— 

or 
: — sure, to see one’s pa in —., 
La Comedie du Monde. By Alfred du Essaits, 
Paris: Comon. 

——— 7. a author, and a poe 
no Byron ; though trying hard to be satiric 
and e neither a Juvenal nor a Martial, 
a Boi nor a Moliére. He has, however, one 
quality which Dr. Johnson would have liked—he 
is a good political hater. 


Souvenirs de la Guerre de Lombardie, pendant les 
Années ee 1849. By the Duke de Dino, 
Cc t Staff of the Ki Ss lini 

Tux ttle of this explains : 

} is work fully ins its characte 
and it will be read with interest by those to whom 











scenes of contemporary military adventure afford a into everything which appears 
charm. Placed so near the person of the chief | tion; and by an inductive 


actor in the war, the author has necessarily laboured 


under strong prejudice; and many of his state- 
h _ separated from the Class divisions 


ments must therefore be received with caution. 


He is the nephew of the famous Talleyrand, and | 
representative of the family ; but his book, though, | 
as we have intimated, readable, does not hold out | 


any promise that he will attain the distinction in 
literature which his uncle possessed in diplomacy, 
in wit, and in worldly cunning. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Annual Scientific Discovery, 1851, Edited by Wells and 
Bliss, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Baine’s (Edward) Life, by his Son, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Barlow on Strength of Materials, new edition, Svo, cl., 16s. 

Bernay’s (Rev. L. J.) The Church in the School-Room, 
lgmo, cloth, 5s. 

Bird’s (Rey. C. 8.) Romanism not Primitive, 12mo, cl., 5s. 

Bishop's Inarticulate Sounds, &c., 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Botany of the Bible, Part 2, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Burke’s Royal Families of England, Part 4, 10s. 6d., 
Vol. 2, 21s. 

Clarke’s (Mrs. A.) Memoirs, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Companion for My Solitude, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Cricket Field, 12mo, half-bound, 5s. 

Cumming’s Sketches, Vol. 2, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 9s. 

——- Lectures on Seven Churches of Asia, 9s. 

Voices of the Day, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Dawson's (Dr. R.) Essay on Spermatorrhea, &c., 5th edition, 

st 8vo, 3s. 

Education for God, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Essays Written during Intervals of Business, fifth edition, 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Euripides Iphigenia, by Charles Badham, 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Eustace; an Elegy, by the Right Hon. UC. T. D’'Eyncourt, 
imperial 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Fletcher's (J. W.) Tryphena, and other Poems, 12mo, cl., 4s. 

Fortunes of Col. F. O'Brien, illustrated by Phiz, 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 6d. 

Gray's Earth’s Antiquity, second edition, 12mo, 5s. 

Griffith's Chemistry of the Crystal Palace, 12mo, 5s. 

Hall’s Guide to English Orthography, 18mo, Is. 6d. 

Homerton’s (P. G.) Observations on Heraldry, 8vo, cl., 6s. 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 13s. 

Hazlitt’s Criticisms and Essays, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hood's (E. P.) Dark Days of Queen Mary, 12mo, cl., Is. 6d. 

Jones’ (J.) Cottage Devotion, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Jordan’s (H.) Observations on the Teeth, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Kanslake's (W. H.) Aids to Study of Logic, 8vo, cl., 5s. 6d. 

Kitto’s Bible Readings, from Solomon to Kings, 12mo, 
cloth, 6s. 

Library Manual, vo, cloth, 12s. 

Life of Mary, Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, 12mo, 
cloth, 4s. 

Logic for the Million, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Longfellow’s Poems, complete, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

—_————-- Prose Works, complete, 12mo, cloth, fs. 

a History of England, 2 vols., imperial svo, cloth, 

2 2s. 

Pears’ (Rev. 8S. A.) Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Raine’s (Miss B.) Floriert Ecclesia, 18mo, cloth, 2s. (id. 

Realities ; a Tale, by Miss Lynn, 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 

Recollections of Mrs. Anderson’s School, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Rigg’s (J. H.) Principles of Wesleyan Methodism, second 
edition, 12mo, 2s. 

Roger Miller, by Orene, !2mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Seymour's (Rev. M. H.) Talbot Case, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Schootcraft’s Indian Tribes of the United States, Part I, 
4to, £5 5s. 

Stewart's (R.) History of Modern Europe, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Taylor's Earnestness, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Tennyson's Poems, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 9s. 

Tupper’s Hymn for all Nations, in Thirty-one Languages, 
&vo, sewed, 3s. 

















THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE wonder of the age—the Industrial Palace— 
has opened its gates, and the world is flocking to 
witness the marvels of human industry which it 
contains. Never before in the world’s history was 
such an opportunity offered to any people, by which 
they may profit, as that which is now laid out 
before us in Hyde Park. If we do not profit by it, 
we deserve to retrograde in the scale of civilization ; 
but we have no fear of this, the intelligence of 
England is too keenly awake to allow any illustra- 
tion connected with the useful arts to pass unnoted. 
Literally, from the ends of the earth have been 
gathered up the stores of the Palace of Industry ; 
and few articles are among them which do not dis- 
play, if properly viewed, the efforts of human 
thought and its operations upon the productions of 
nature. We desire to profit by this occasion, to learn, 
as far as we may, what man has done, and, looking 
forward hopefully, to speculate on what he yet may 
do. In carrying out this design, it is our intention 
to examine separate division of Classes and 
Countries, and to institute a searching examination 








=, 
deserving of atten. 


. uct System we 
embrace the subject within moderate on a 


Since the main avenues present a mixed 
7 gTou 


, ON the suppor, 


tion that the articles have some peculiar m, 

that they illustrate some strikine point « 7p. or 
facture, it is intended to devote our availabl — 
this week to the consideration of such of oy space 
appear the most remarkable. ‘ ment 

It is rather a curious feature of the 
the transept to find ourselves ne Bosh yer by 
by the very genius of poetry. The jealous Chane 
the wilful Puck, and the loving Titania Ki 
charming group of marble chiselled into mimic life 
while a marble Ariel appears almost ready to float 
away and bathe in the waters of the crystal Rt 
or disport among the bright green leaves of thos. 
lordly elms which look so joyous in their crystal 
prison. The beautiful iron gates of Colebrook 
Dale being passed, rhododendrons and statues 
again attract attention. Some of these works of 
art are good examples of the genius of our sculptors 
but some we could have wished entombed jn the 
sculpture-room of the Royal Academy. 

‘The Equestrian Statue of Her Majesty,” by 
Thorneycroft, is not a very successful performance. 
It is in every respect too small—a feeling of littleness 
is diffused over both the horse and its rider,—and 
by no effort of the imagination can we conceive it 
to be a likeness of the illustrious lady whom we 
saw on May Ist surrounded by more than twenty 
thousand of her subjects, proclaiming the spirit of 
that beautiful motto chosen by her illustrious 
consort for the Catalogue :— 

“ The progress of the human race, resulting from the 
common Jabour of all men, ought to be the final object of 
the exertion of each individual. In promoting this end, we 
are carrying out the will of the great and blessed God.” 

‘ Equestrian Statues of Her Majesty and of Prince 
Albert,’ by J. Wyatt, are wanting in dignity and 
ease. ‘The Amazons and Argonauts’ of Engel— 
the property, and exhibited at the request, of her 
Majesty—display much poetic power and artistic 
grouping; and if the story had been of modem 
maidens, instead of those Amazons who waged war 
with Theseus, we should have had no whisper of a 
fault to make; but the females convey no idea of 
Amazonian strength, and the fallen Argonaut need 
not have been in fear, with two such feminine 
forms and sweet faces above him. ‘Satan tempt 
ing Eve,’ by E. B. Stevens, ‘Satan vanquished 
by the Archangel,’ and some other works by the 
same artist, are of considerable merit, and exhibit 
the elements of much grandeur of conception. The 
Eve is not, however, to our fancy the young and 
sinless mother of mankind; but in Satan we see 
the spirit of the Archangel ruined: there is a well- 
sustained fiendism in his form, and his face, though 
beautiful, reflects those dark thoughts which were 
to effect the ruin of a god-like race. The ‘Vir- 
ginius’ of MacDowall, and some other statues, have 
been seen before in the galleries of the metropolis. 
‘The Youth at a Stream,’ by J. H. Foley, * Zephyt 
and Aurora,’ by W. Marshall, ‘Alfred the Great 
and his Mother,’ by T. and Mary Thorneycroft, are 
very favourable examples of the sculptor’s art 
There are many other productions of much merit 
on either side of the transept; but we must hasten 
to examine the more remarkable contents of t 
main avenues. he 

Commencing our survey at the East end, t 
Americans exhibit a Railway Bridge of new ©® 
struction, and an enormous mass of the r we 
of Zinc, from New Jersey, weighing 16,400Ibs. | 
have also Power's statue of the ‘Greek Slave, cet 
tainly one of the most delicate and truly beaut rn 
creations out of marble that the genius of - 
sculptor has achieved. The Church Bell, mine : 
foundry of Freidrich Gruhl, in the Moravian col 
of Kleinwelhe, is a fine example of casting h roe 
metal. Its inscriptions, united with its - yas 
tone, carry the fancy back to those mediev some 
when bells were regarded with almost superst of 
reverence. The colossal Lion, by F: —— 
Munich, is a very beautiful specimen = a 
casting. This figure is fifteen feet long being 
high; it has never been touched with a tool, 
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Bohemians,’ anno 700, and of 

Se cee of Padiebrad,’ are finely finished 
ee by the same artist. Several bronze 
aad vases will be found near these. 

‘ Amazon on Horseback, attacked by a Tiger,’ 
- copy jn zine, by M. Geiss, of the statue, by 
iss, 
Selig placed in front of the Royal 
It must be regarded as one of the finest 
building. The horse, striving 


king of 
Mesum. * 
uetions in the 


in agon 
— ies, and the figure of the Amazon, 


of Berlin, presented to the | 


and fear, the restraining cat-like | 


j 
} 


of glass, and valued at about 30007. 


uld. The two figures of ‘ Libusa, | of France. 


We have returned to Osler's Crystal Fountain, 
twenty-seven feet high, containing nearly four tons 
This work 
sufficiently proves the advantages of the removal 


| of all restrictive duties, or inquisitorial annoyances, 


| 
j 
| 
| 


j 
| 
j 
| 
| 
j 
j 


who has retreated from the fierce animal, and is in | 


t of striking him with a spear, are all beau- 


the ac 


| 


‘fal in their truth; so is the upper part of the | 
face of the Amazon, the knitted brows and piercing | 


eves fully express firraness 


the nostrils and mouth, there is too much quiet 
sbout these for the situation. Some other castings 


and energy, but not so | 


from the productions of industry, In our next we 
shall proceed westward. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 
As the exemplar of the English school, the annual col- 
lection of the works of the academicians, associates, 
and pupils, exhibits practically a right tendency in 


a e,? . “ . ah: ° ° ° . j 
in precisely the same condition as it was when | class which has ever distinguished this royal pottery 
from the 


and full of nature. ‘A Market Cart crossing 
a Brook’ (55), the oft-told country episode of 
every landscape painter; and this leads us to 
remark of Mr. Lee's pictures in general this 
year, that there is less evidence of study in 
them than was usual with him; nature must 
be courted, or she will forsake her old haunts 
upon his canvas in those shady nooks, those 
slippery stones over which the crystal brook 
glides, or the fresh-ploughed furrows over which 
the sower walks so perseveringly, all which we well 
remember through his pencil. So to his picture 
(120), * Figures at a Well,’ the epithet ‘‘ pretty ” is 
most applicable. It is some time since we have 


_ been favoured with one of Mr. Maclise’s large his- 


correctness of taste and feeling for art, combined 
| to us, as commemorating Caxton, the inventor of 


with a power of design and perfection of manipu- 
lation scarcely to be equalled, and certainly not 
surpassed by the artists of any other country. 


| Although the present may not be remarkable 
for any chef d’wurre of our eminent painters, and 
though some have been content to rest their | 


in gine show the capabilities of that metal for this | 
work. It admits of a fine bronze coating, and is | 


cheap and durable. 
cast show the metal in its natural state. 


Baily’s ‘Eve’ and another | 


{ 


fame on former labours, yet there are many | 


torical works ; here we have one of unusual interest 


printing in England, showing a proof sheet of the 


| book called ‘the Game of Chesse’ to Edward IV. 
| To give himself scope for his favourite indulgence 


noble productions of the rising men, and some | 
_ that of the Almonry at Westminster, and various 
_ personages of the time are with the monarch, 


excellent works by the established masters. 


The Great Painted Window, by G. Bertini, of Though there are no works with figures on the 


Milan, is a very fine example of the art. ‘* Dante 


large scale, adopted by the old Italians 


and some of his ideas” form the story, and admi- | followed so much by the modern Germans, yet 
rably has the artist toned his colours to the so-| there are several which, in regard to intention, 


lemnity of the tale. 


Many of the tints, particu- | 


exhibit a true and exalted feeling, free from what 


and | 
| tenance. 


of still-life painting, the artist has introduced 
the designer, the illuminator, the wood-engraver, 
and the bookbinder, all at work together, with 
the compositors and pressmen; the interior is 


giving the necessary variety of costume and coun- 
Of the latter, however, our most facile 


_ painter and draughtsman is not liberal in variety ; 
| the same models seem to have lasted him ever since 


larly the neutral tints, are new; and in many | might be called the sentimental Raffelism of the | 
parts we discover colours which our glass-makers | German painters, and not inferior to them in the | 


do not appear to employ. We are aware that the 


patient and intelligent study of detail, whether of 


recent demand upon church decorators for win- | still or moving life, at the same time with a good 
leaning towards the beauty and richness of colour | 
manufacture of glass of peculiar tones to imitate | and effect of the best epochs of Italian painting. 
the effects, in many cases the result of time, but | This we say in reference to the works of Herbert, 
Eastlake, Cope, Poole, Elmore, Hook, &c., not | 
that peering workman, who steals a peep at the 


dows, &c., of the medieval style has led to the 


there is a religious gloom maintained in this Aus- 
trian manufacture, without any sacrifice of colour, 
which is its great merit. 

There are two statues of Venus—one by C. A. 
Fraikin, and the other by J. J. Jaquet, and a 


forgetting the tendency of an opposite kind shown 
| in the young Pre-Ratffaelle brethren, of whom we 
shall have more to say. In the great room ‘A 
Falconer’ guards the entrance, and a right merry 


Truth by Eugene Limonis, which are evidently | handsome one he looks, in his richly-coloured 


copies from the life somewhat idealized. 


* Achilles | velvet tunic. 


Excellent as his portraits are, 


Shot in the Heel,’ by Fraccazoli, is a finely ex-| we are always glad to see these well-studied 


: lo . : . 
ecuted statue; and the colossal statue of Godfrey | figures by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. 


But we 


de Bouillon, by Eugene Limonis, has an air of | stop at once, as if suddenly treading the cool 


dignity about it, irrespective of size. 


Many other | polished pavement of ‘The Church of St. Anne, 


statues decorate the eastern nave; but our space | at Bruges ;’ the eye follows the arches that spring 


will not allow us to do more than remark that 
many of them are fine works, and some few very 
objectionable. ‘Ihe colossal statue of Her Majesty 
in zine, by the Vielle Montagne Company, is a fine 
mass of metal, and displays the applicability of 
zune to works of art; and this, we presume, serves 
the purpose of the Company. 


Monsieur Duccoquet, of Paris, has erected an | 


organ in the eastern nave of considerable power, 
which professes to include many improvements—a 
pneumatic finger movement, and several newly in- 
vented stops; the longest pipe C CC is sixteen 
feet long. 

Beyond this is a very beautiful vase in Egyptian 

baster; in front lay some pieces of artillery— 
may they long rest thus quietly as exemplifications 
of the arts of peace—may their powers never be 
tried in war. The Spanish Wine Jars, which are 
latended to be buried up to the neck, are curious 


examples of this kind of earthenware manufacture, | 


‘carried on in that classic district of La Mancha, 


and we believe in the very village home of Cer- 
vantes’ Dulcinea. 


¢ Great Diamond, the Koh-i-Noor, in its 


Well-gua ney , “yeh 

ried case, is an object of much curiosity, | 
; Few persons are ac- | 
ith the value of diamonds of a large | 


some disanpoi 
quainted se ppointment. 
fo and hea 
P allay sterling, the idea of something brilliant, 
to have ce we as the egg of a goose, appears 

vena the prevailing one. 

life « of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
size, on Sévre’s porcelain, by Ducluzeau and A. 
hilier » both of them after pictures by Winter- 
"Are more remarkable as paintings on China 
Diese + any artistie merit. As the result of a 
the of repeated firing they are most successful ; 


Urs are fine, and the execution of that high 


ring that this Oriental spoil was worth | 


| so lightly and true to the roof, the figures seem to be 
| moving stealthily along, some kneeling at their de- 


votion, and through the dark screen of richly-carved 


| look of crowding. The perfectly new look o 


work shines the high altar lit up by a gleam of | 


| 
| sunshine ; a cool grey tone pervades the picture 
| that makes it look holy and retired from the world. 


| Who could paint this but David Roberts? and it is | 
there wants that look of sorrow with which Lear 


one of his finest achievements. Near to this hangs 
_asmall picture by Creswick, of kindred sentiment, 
but one of Nature’s retreats, ‘Over the Hills and 
Far Away,’ it is called; and one could almost sink 
into a reverie to the sound of the rushing brook 
while sitting on those mossy stones. 
Who has not gloried over that most con- 
_ceited, yet amusing, of autobiographies, Benvenuto 
Cellini’s life and doings? Then here is a_half- 
| length of him holding a model, which he is ex- 
plaining to his assistant; the head is fine in ex- 
| pression, but not purely coloured, and the hands 
are not those of a workman—they are far too 
' theoretical; still there is a high motive in the 
| picture which does credit to Mr. Hart, although his 
execution of it has not proved happy. Two quaint 
looking little girls, standing near a piano of ancient 
and spinette characteristics, with a rosary lying on 
it, are portraits of the artist's children, by Her- 
bert. It is interesting in more respects than being 
by so eminent a painter; it tells of simplicity and 
truth in the young girls, and in the faithful render- 
ing of every minute thread of carpet or filament of 
paper in the ‘ornament for the fire-stove.’ We 
had hoped that the admirers of the sort of quasi 
classical productions had all died out with poor old 





| 


| 
J 
| 
j 


‘Ulysses, Calypso, and Penelope,’ with a profusion 
of grapes and grottos, painted by T. Uwins, R.A. 





witness his Vineyards of Italy, so rich, sunny, 


his first successes ; a little less study upon the grain 
of the wood of the printing press, and more in the 
painting of the heads, would have been more 
worthy of his repute. Caxton’s head is an excep- 
tion ; it is admirable, full of eager interest and con- 
sciousness of the importance of his pursuit, showing 
also the traces of anxious thought and midnight 
care bestowed upon his purpose. How clever, too, 


Royal visitor through the bars of the press. The 
fault we most see in the picture is the want of 
relief amongst the principal figures, which gives a 

Fovry. 
thing in use, from the sponge that lies in the basin 
to the large press, is necessarily harsh and formal 
to the eve. It is a work of immense power, con- 
ception, and facility of execution, such as few 
could exercise; but whether these gifts are used in 
the most effective and classical way is, we think, a 
point for esthetic critics in art. Mr. Dyce is one of 
the younger academicians, and this year attacks a 
subject that involves some of the greatest difficulties 
of his art—‘ King Lear and the Fool in the Storm.’ 
Nothing could be more trying than to paint rage 
so close on madness in an old man without carica- 
ture: we think he has succeeded so far; but yet 


must have said,— 
“I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness,” 


The evidences of study throughout the picture 
are most satisfactory, although it must be regretted 
that it has led to a too close imitation of ugliness 
in the fool. The stormy landscape, with its bent 
and blasted trees, is a lesson to professed landscape 
painters; the sky is perhaps deficient in aerial 
character, but this may be excused; the flying 
drapery of the pitiable king, albeit somewhat too 
new and perfect, is skilfully drawn. King Lear in 
the storm is a subject that has often been chosen, 
and generally he has been represented in some 
forcible attitude, with a great display of muscular 
development; in the work before us, a truer aim is 
shown in making him sitting on the ground, half 
exhausted by his imaginary combat with the ele- 
ments. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS, 
THE ae of the National Institution of Fine Arts 


(the Portland Gallery, in ent Street,) is that 
of acertain number of proprietary members, with 








Howard ; but here is a most elaborate affair about | 
ly | works submitted to them. Once elected as mem- 


(35), a name we have often seen on better works— | 


| selecting and omar 


a president and treasurer, who have a right of 
as members such artists as 
they think worthy, judging from the specimens of 
| bers, all are on equal terms. There are noarbitrary 
powers, no irresponsible dogmatisms, no special 
privileges. Everybody hasa right, according to the 
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space of wall for which he pays so much per foot, to 
send OVE ocees apn etaeaes must be placed on 
the line. Itis t, therefore, that this Institu- 
tion ensures to all its members a fair exhibition of 
their works. It is, moreover, the first exhibition 
which has secured a moana to genine snd talent of 
coming fairly before the public. ving become a 
per ae Dog i which obtained election, 
and paid uired rent for the space 
ponding A is no arbitrary rejection of works, 
no hiding in shady corners, thrusting close down to 
the floor, or mounting up to the ceiling. That many 
superior artists have often had to endure all this in 
the Academy, everybody knows. But, be 
this as it may, we are glad to see an independent 
Institution, supported by such artists as R. S. 
Lauder (President of the ito al Scottish Academy), 
J. E. Lauder (his brother), R. R. M‘Ian, Miss M. 
Gillies, Sidney R. Percy, J. G, Middleton, Pasmore, 
Parker, Niemann, Williams, and others. 

The ‘ Christ Walking on the Sea,’ by R. 8. 


Lauder (No. 61), is finely conceived. The figure | 


of the Saviour seems really to walk upon an element 
in which he would sink, but that he is borne up by 
a miracle. 

‘The Highland Sword Dance,’ by R. R. M‘Tan 
(No. 68), and the ‘Highland Children going to 
School’ (No. 219), by the same artist, are excellent 
in conception, design, and character. 

‘The Martyr of Antioch,’ by Miss M. Gillies 
(No, 216), has a breadth of style, and a noble and 
unaffected power of expression, of a kind the rarest 
of all things to meet with in these days, 

‘The Edict of Leo, the Iconoclast,’ by J. E. 
Lauder (No, 43), is very fine. The principal figure 
of the woman is a triumph of passionate action and 
expreasion. 

‘The Swing,’ by W. Underhill (No. 21), is a 
studiously dirty imitation of Etty. The colours 
appears to have been mixed with soot, or smutted 
afterwards by some process equally novel and 
absurd, 

‘ Venus at the Fount,’ by the Rev. E. P. Owen, 
(No, 134), is a smeary imitation of the mannerism 
of Turner, The colours are all in a fog. 

‘Christ Denied by Peter,’ by R. S. Lauder 
(No, 194), is very fine indeed, The intellectuality, 
the deep feeling, and the expression are of the 
highest order. 

* The Bath’ (No. 5) is a reality of that kind that 
should hardly be exhibited. But there is another 
of the same kind far worse. No. 190, ‘ The 
Rather,’ is literally a very fat, vulgar cook, who is 
about to take a bath after the dinner has all been 
served up. It is an abominable reality. 

‘A Looking-glass Reflection,’ by P. H. Parker 
(No, 231), is excellent for its conception, humour, 
and truthful execution. 

‘Dorothea,’ by J. G. Middleton (No. 263), 
strikes us as being too much like a picture of a 
wd of beautiful legs. The face is rather silly. 

li we must admit that, as a whole, the picture 
is extremely pleasing. 

‘Portrait of a Lady,’ by Miss M. Gillies 
(No, 339), is one of those large and elegant 
miniatures which, for excellence in style and 
expression, places this artist among the very first 
of our portrait painters, : 

‘Flemish Mother and Child,’ by D. W. Deane 
(No. 266), is the prettiest and most truthful 
picture of humble ite we have seen for a long 
time. 

_ *The Lady of Shallott," by R. S. Lauder (No. 256), 

is a lovely picture. It is not Tennyson's Lady of 
Shallott, but it is a sweet romantic girl in a similar 
position of enchantment. 

‘The Summer Storm Clearin 
Percy (No. 250), is a noble p 

There are several pictures in what has been 
called the pre-Raffael style, which display a con- 
siderable degree of perverse genius. 

In the Water- r room there are some very 
ge? landscapes, forest scenes, and coast scenes. 

J. Niemann and omy brothers Williams deserve 


Off,’ by Sidney R. 
uction, 


_ the power of telling a ic story, the ‘ Sketches 
Robin Gray’ are sure to 


design, character, and | 











well as towards his production. 








attract general attention. N. Feilding, W. H. 
Cope, and G, M. Greig, are also worthy of great 
praise. 

A word of warning. The rock on which this 
Institution may split, is the too hasty and indis- 
criminate admission of members; the number of 
very inferior pictures shows this. Perhaps, at 
first, such an injury was hardly to be avoided ; but 
let the Institution beware before it is too late. 








VARIETIES. 

The Royal Academy Dinner was attended on 
Saturday last by an unusual assemblage of rank 
and talent. The following is from the speech of 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, communicated to The Times 
by a correspondent :—‘‘ The production of all works 
in art or poetry requires, in their conception or 
execution, not only an exercise of the intellect, 
skill, and patience, but particularly a concurrent 
warmth of feeling, and a free flow of imagination. 
This renders them most tender plants, which will 
thrive only in an atmosphere calculated to maintain 
that warmth, and that atmosphere is one of kind- 
ness—kindness towards the artist personally, as 
An unkind word 
of criticiam passes like a cold blast over their tender 
shoots, and shrinks them up, checking the flow of 
the sap which was rising to produce, perhaps, mul- 
titudes of flowers and fruit. But still criticism is 
absolutely necessary to the development of art, and 
the injudicious praise of an inferior work becomes 
an insult to superior genius. In this respect our 
times are peculiarly unfavourable when compared 
with those when Madonnas were painted in the 
seclusion of convents; for we have now, on the one 
hand, the eager competition of a vast array of 
artists of every degree of talent and skill, and, on 
the other, as judge, a great public, for the greater 
part wholly uneducated in art; and this led by pro- 
fessional writers, who often strive to impress the 
public with a great idea of their own artistic know- 
ledge, by the merciless manner in which they treat 
works which cost those who produced them the 
highest efforts of mind and feeling. The works of 
art, by being publicly exhibited and offered for 
sale, are becoming articles of trade, following as 
such the unreasoning Jaws of markets and fashion, 
and public, and even private, patronage is swayed 
by their tyrannical influence. It is, then, to an 
institution like this, gentlemen, that we must 
look for a counterpoise to these evils. Here young 
artists are educated and taught the mysteries 
of their profession; those who have distinguished 
themselves, and given proof of their talent and 
power, receive a badge of acknowledgment from 
their professional brethren by being elected asso- 
ciates of the Academy, and are at last, after long 
toil and continued exertion, received into a select 
aristocracy of a limited number, and shielded in 
any further struggle by their well-established re- 
putation, of which the letters ‘R.A.’ attached to 
their names give a pledge to the public. If this 
body is often assailed from without, it shares only 
the fate of every aristocracy ; if more than another, 
this only proves that it is even more difficult to 
sustain an aristocracy of merit than one of birth or 
of wealth, and may serve as an useful check upon 
yourselves, when tempted at your elections to let 
personal predilections compete with real merit. 
Of one thing, however, you may rest assured, and 
that is the continued favour of the Crown. The 
same feelings which actuated George III. in found- 
ing this institution still actuate the Crown in con- 
tinuing to it its patronage and support, recognising 
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‘ins, and the ty, 
eresting, ag Showing 


Stanfield, Leslie, Partridge, 
Chalons, and are chiefly int 
the different interpretations given to th 
subject by different artists. Thus whilst 4 © me 
illustrates ‘A Fall’ by a falling aned ee 
illustrates it by a boy tumbling on the 1, Stanfield 
midshipman falling en deshabille out of he Be 4 
mock through the cord of one end of it hha 
unloosed ; and Leslie, by a scene of ¢ fall 
Cardinal Wolsey, from Henry VIII.“ Rect” 
this, and after, this—and then to breakfast oe 
what appetite you may.” For the subject ‘4 
Ww ild-goose Chase,’ Chalon has a humorous sketch 
of a boy with a salt-box endeavouring to bait the 
tails of a flight of geese; and Stanfield, a capital 
figure of an old gentleman plunging into his pockets 
after a pair of spectacles, which are composedly 
raised upon his forehead. Among the illustrations 
of ‘A Hoax’ is a gem by Edwin Landseer, which 
would as well serve for ‘ Art and Nature.’ A boy 
is endeavouring to set a dog at a huge toy lion 
on four wheels, the woodenness of which, contrasted 
with the instinctive halt of the dog before the 
doubtfal reality of its lifeless adversary, is mar. 
vellously touched. The subject of ‘ Elevation.’ 
commanded by Her Majesty for a set of sketches 
is finely treated by Uwins in the ‘ Raising of the 
Serpent,’ and by Partridge in the ‘Elevation of the 
Cross.’ There are some capital IJmitations of 
Ancient and Modern Masters, and for Anecdotes of 
British Painters, Partridge illustrates ‘Blake, when 
dying, making a sketch of his weeping wife; 
Stump has ‘ Gainsborough’s first sight of the young 
lady who afterwards became his wife ; Uwins has 
‘Barry studying the head-dress of Italian peasant 
women ;’ Leslie has ‘ West obtaining his colours 
from the American Indians;’ and Chalon has 
‘Gainsborough enjoying an air on the violin, for 
which he paid with a picture.’ 

Private Picture Galleries. —The Marquis of 
Westminster stated at the Royal Academy dinner 
that his gallery was open every Thursday to those 
who desired to view it; and Mr, C. Greville in- 
forms the public, in a letter to the Editor of The 
Times, that’ his brother-in-law, the Earl of Elles 
mere, being anxious that foreigners and others 
should have an opportunity of seeing his renowned 
collection of paintings, has directed the unfinished 
gallery and adjoining rooms of Bridgewater Hous 
to be temporarily arranged for the purpose. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—The new opera of Le Tre 
Nozze, by Signor Alary, was produced on ‘I hursday, 
with an amount of success for which the composer 
is largely indebted to the performers and the 
management. We were more delighted with the 
opera than with the music. It contains some e& 
cellent concerted pieces, but there are few solos, 
and the accompaniments are much too loud for the 
voices. Madame Sontag had no opportunity of 
exhibiting her florid powers of vocalization until 
she came to the repetition of a polka tune at the 
finale, which she sang with variations m the most 
exquisite and perfect manner. A duet with 
Lablache, in which she endeavours to instruct her 
portly lover in the arts of singing, dancing, and 
courting, met with prodigious applause. oA ” 
however, much in the style of the celebrated - 
in Jl Matrimonio Seqveto. Mddle. Ida Bertra 
sang the part of the Marchesa in excellent taste, 
and Signor Gardoni gave a successful impersona 
tion of the fortunate lover. Signor Ferrant, 





in you a constitutional link, as it were, between | 


the Crown itself anid the artistic body. And when I 


look at the assemblage of guests at this table, I may | 
infer that the Crown does not stand alone in this | 


respect, but that those feelings are shared also by 
the great and noble in the land. May the 
Academy long flourish and continue its career of 
usefulness,” 

The Sketching Society.—Mr. Hogarth, of No. 5, 
Haymarket, has on view a collection of sketches, 
about 250 in number, each of which, being merely 
the work of a couple of hours, is a production 
of merit. They are chiefly from the pencils of 





who made his debét in the character of Crem, 
showed considerable powers for buffo singing, P 
ticularly in his delivery of the recitative. 
opera is exceedingly well put upon the stage. 
first scene, representing a Neapolitan of lise 
punchinellos and wild-beast shows, 1s fu be 
and bustle, while the courtly drawing-room 
dresses of the subsequent acts are In the very ° 
taste. Le Tre Nozze will be repeated this eo 
On Thursday, the great masterpiece of the 1} 
drama, Don Gioranni, will be performed. fa 
will of course sustain the part of Leporetia, 
Madame Sontag that of Zerlina, The other PA 
will be filled by Fiorentini, Guiliani, Calzolari, "1 
Colletti. The ‘Minuet’ and the bands 


apd 


‘Zara . 
be executed by Carlotta Grisi and Amalia Ferrars 
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Bis doen. The, sit rion 
: e . " 
this honse dea’ la Donna del Lago. With 
the united powers of Grisi, Angri, Mario, Tam- 
and others, with the gorgeous accompani- 
ments of highland dresses and scenery, it could 
not fail to be an acceptable and delightful morceau. 
Hi t Theatre —The ge of a we 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold, is an importan 
ey a autvaputle age. Retired From Busi- 
seat is 3 play intended to show up the foibles of 
certain tradesmen, who, having done well in the 
world, are emulous of the —— and — 
he higher classes. They moreover differ 
annie. The wholesale tradesmen, or 
hillocrats, object to mix with the retail, or tillocrats. 
“Raw wool doesn’t speak to halfpenny ball of 
worsted, tallow in the cask looks down apes sixes 
ound, and pig-iron turns up his nose at 
: sud nails.” hy in all Mr. Jerrold’s writings, 
the author poe we 494 wn wap _ ° og 
ond it. Society, like the natural world, has Its 
7 of form and fashion, which cannot inter- 
mingle without alloy or — —_ are are re’s 
handiwork, and the misfortunes of the gentility- 
sping chandler raise a heartier laugh than the 
levelling of social distinctions. The comedy is de- 
ficient in construction. The interest of the specta- 
tor is wholly sustained by epigrammatic flashes of 
wit in the dialogue. When these halt the thread 
of the piece is in momentary danger of being 
pA Mr. Wallack’s eam of the retired 
sailor is the most genuine life-like impersonation 
in the piece. He is every inch a sailor. Mr. 
Webster's gentlemanly representation of the retired 
captain is brought in skilful apposition with it, 
and Miss Reynolds performs the part of his niece 
with tenderness and pathos. Mr. Buckstone’s 
highly-finished Fs all set of the army-tailor is, 
to our taste, one of the best things that he has 
done for years. Relieved of the trash of farce and 
its concomitant absurdities of dress and grimace, 
he proves himself an actor in the highest acceptance 
ofthe term. The retired pawnbroker finds an able 
representative in Mr. Selby; and Miss Romer is 
very efficient. Mrs. Fitzwilliam, as a sentimental 
we ~ ad well what she has to do, but it 
wo aul the more acceptable if there were less. 
The play is of very ane merit on the whole, 
for whilst it cannot fail to be listened to with in- 
terest, it will be remembered with disappointment. 
St. James's Theatre.—The French Plays continue 
Re be ‘naa ie crowded and elegant audiences. 
vourite plays are Une Bataille de Dames and 
Il faut quiune porte, soit ouverte ou fermée, per- 
formed with a degree of refinement which, as an 
ensemble, is unknown upon the English stage. 
Professor Anderson continues to display his won- 
drous powers of magic on the alternate nights. 
sar eat he Comeciion, who sanneneoy in 
a ras without a rival, was born at 
a in 1763 ; consequently he was in his eighty- 
rs a. At the age of sixteen he was articled 
ote | pe wahoo J pertemnee pe in 
hdd ‘ eatre, with good success, he 
rs ot to relinquish building substantial castles 
eta in ones in the air, and joined a stroll- 
n A ewe. He was subsequently 
— y 4 am manager of the Plymouth 
ag $a J.," the critic of Cumberland’s 
made the a — that Dowton, after having 
atte snd = rian’s grand tour, returned to 
ae me oes Macbeth, Romeo, and the 
me ofour o, paeente tragic characters, for, like 
were paid te al comedians, his original addresses 
te thene 0 eta It is but just to state 
sense and feelin YY ions he evinced much good 
he ed 8, and if he rose not to pre-eminence 
berland’s pe aw to mediocrity. Sheva, in Cum- 
favourite a pA of the Jew, had long been a 
marked it for hi Bannister's—Elliston had also 
the od own—Mr. Dowton stepped into 
either, honoy ax age taking the laurel from 
first Y shared it with both. His 
of 1796 orury-lane was on the 10th 
Was hailed ay” in this difficult character. He 
® genuine actor, and crowned 





with applause. In 1805 he was engaged at the 
Haymarket Theatre, and on the 15th of August in 
that year he revived for his benefit the warm- 
weather tragedy of the Twilors, which produced 
that memorable fracas between the “ dungs ” and 
the ‘‘ flints,” and ended in the committal of three 
dozen and odd, and one rebellious carver and gilder, 
to the watchhouse. The principal ré/es in the 
burlesque were sustained by Dowton, Mathews, 
Liston, and Mrs, Gibbs, as Francisco, Abrahamides, 
Zachariades, and Tittilinda. The great success of 
Tom Thumb, in which Mr, Dowton played Aing 
Arthur very humorously, stimulated him to this 
attempt. His two principal Shakspearian cha- 
racters were Sir John Falstaff and Dogberry. As 
Dr. Cantwell in the Hypocrite he was inimitable. 
His other best parts were Sir Anthony Absolute and 
Major Sturgeon. With the proceeds of his farewell 
benefit at Her Majesty's Theatre a few years since, 
an annuity was purchased, on which he lived to a 
‘*fine green old age,” happy in the bosom of his 
family and a large circle of professional and private 
friends. —The Times. 

The New Violoncellist from Munich. — Herr 
Menter, upon whom no small amount of laudation 
has been pre-bestowed, has played at Mr. Ella’s 
extra concert, and again at Herr Molique’s on 
Wednesday. He possesses extraordinary facility 
in the mechanical use of his instrument, with great 
power ; but in delicacy of expression, in the treat- 
ment of cantabile and richness of tone, he must 
yield the palm to the Italian artist, Piatti. It was 
exceedingly interesting to hear these two rivals in 
the same duet, at Molique’s concert. The trial 
confirmed the opinion of their merits which we 
had formed while listening to Herr Menter’s first 
performance at Mr. Ella’s union. 

estival to Fore gu Sculptors. The dinner to 
be given by the British sculptors to Professor Kiss 
and the Foreign sculptors, is fixed for Monday, 
at the Thatched House Tavern. The President 
of the Royal Academy will take the Chair. 

Diorama of the Holy Land.—A series of Views 
of Jerusalem and other localities of Holy Writ, 
painted by Mr. Beverley, from sketches made on 
the spot by Mr. W. H. Bartlett. The geography 
of Scripture is an extremely interesting subject for 
dioramic illustration, and the renown which the 
painter has acquired for his unrivalled scenes at 
the Lyceum Theatre is a guarantee for its spirit 
and fidelity. 

Royal Society.—The first soirée of the President 
was fully attended on Saturday evening last, not- 
withstanding that many eminent members were 
detained by the Royal Academy dinner. Dr. 
Mantell exhibited his valuable bird, Notornis, from 
New Zealand, and Dr. Wallich an_ interesting 
plaster cast of the bust of Professor Oersted, by 
Bissen, received by him the same morning from 
Copenhagen. 

Geological Society.—April 30,—Sir C. Lyell de- 
scribed slabs of shale and sandstone, contempo- 
raneous with the formation of the coal-measures, 
bearing on their surfaces pittings and markings 
perfectly corresponding to such appearances as are 
produced at the present day on sea-shores b 
showers of rain and hail, rippling of water, crawl. 
ing of worms and crabs, feet of reptiles, birds, and 
other animals, and the cracking of dried clay. 
Hence we may learn that in the ancient periods of 
the earth's history, similar meteorological condi- 
tions existed to those now observed, and that there 
were extensive sea-beaches, whose tides rose and 
fell under the joint influence of the sun and moon, 
as at the present day. Mr. Logan and Professor 
Owen also described the track of an animal on a 
slab of sandstone from Canada, that was of con- 
siderable interest, on account of the fact of the 
sandstone belonging to one of the very oldest rock 
deposits (Potsdam sandstone). The Professor was 
enabled to arrive at the conclusion, that the animal 
which left this trail on the ancient sandy sea-shore 
was a tortoise, and belonged to one of the families 
that affect fresh or brackish water. 

Arctic Expeditions.—We understand that Com- 
mander Pullen has returned to the Mackenzie, 








after an unsuccessful attempt to reach Cape 
Bathurst, and to penetrate to the north of Banks's 
Land, 

Meteors.—At Lardabourg, in Calabria, a barn has 
lately been set on fire by a meteor. According to 
Professor Tosti, this is only the second instance on 
record of such a phenomenon ; he refers to the other 
case, in which a beggar had taken refuge in the 
barn which was burnt, and was accused of having 
set fire to it. He would have been condemned hac 
not the Abbé Nollet examined the place and dis- 
covered the aerolite amongst the rubbish. This oc- 
curred at Captieux, near Bagas, France, in 1759. 

Portrait of Joseph Paxton, Esq. A very excel. 
lent likeness of the crystal hero, picturesque in 
treatment, and deserving a place in every hot- 
house and conservatory. 

Coaching at Oxford.—The Vice-Chancellor pro- 
mulgates a most stringent statute against the use 
of carriages by the students, ‘‘ Quod scholares 
omnes ab usu vehiculorum quibus invehi solent ipsi 
aurigantes, quocunque nomine dicta sint prorsus 
abstineaat.”’ 

University of London.—The annual meeting for 
conferring degrees and presentation of honours and 
prizes was held in the new library of University 
College on Wednesday, the Chancellor, the Earl of 
Burlington, in the chair. The registrar read the 
report, which stated that the Queen had been 
pleased to place New College, London, in connexion 
with the University, and that 190 candidates had 
matriculated during the past year. The names of 
the prizemen and the honours obtained may be 
seen in the ‘ University Calendar,’ lately published. 

The St. Ann's Society held their annual dinner on 
Wednesday, at the London Tavern, the Hon. E, 
Stanley, M.P., presiding. The report shows a 
prospering state of things in this excellent institu 
tion; the whole of the debt has been paid off, and 
new school-rooms built; the number of children 
in the asylum had been doubled, and the Society 
had funded 12,000/, During the evening upwards 
of 1500/. was added to the funds. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 
Monday.— Geographical, 84 p.m.—(Captain R, Strachey, 
H.E.L.C.S., on the Sources of the Sutledge and the Indus.) 
Tuesday. —Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.--Civil Engi- 
neers, 8 p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Geological, 84 p.m.—(Sir R. I. Murchison 
on the Angular Flint Debris of the south-east of England ; 
and on its distribution withn and without the Wealden.— 
8. Mackie, Esq., on a Deposit containing Fossil Mammalia 
at Folkestone.)—Graphic, 8 p.m.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m, 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Friday,—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Captain W. H. 
Shippard on Central America and the Ship Canal.) 
Sa‘urday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
J.D., 8. P., L. L. B., J. E., received. 
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[-XHIBITION.— HER MAJESTY’S PICTURES 
_4 of the INTERIOR of the CRYSTAL PALACE, by JOSEPH 
NASH, Esq.—Messrs. DICKINSON having received her Majesty's 
gracious permission to publish Four Plates from these authentic 
Drawings, purchased by her Majesty, and which will be put on 
stone by Mr, Nash, beg to announce that the ORIGINAL DRAW 
INGS will be ON VIEW at their Establishment on Monday, the 
19th inst.—Dickinson and Co., publishers to the Queen, 114, New 
Hond Street. 





CHEAP FOREIGN BOOKS. 


W ULAMS and NORGATE’S CATALOGUES 


of SECOND-HAND LOOKS, each | stamp. 
4A. THEOLOGY. 
B. CLASSICS—Philology ,Archmology, Ancient History, Roman 


Law. 

CG. SCIENTIFIC BOOKS—Medicine, Anatomy, Chemistry, Na- 
tural History, and Philosophy. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


This day is published, price Is. , 
HE ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE, illustrated 
by numerous Exam and Diagrams. By AARON PEN. 
LEY, Professor “oo and - ve OY ee 9 . 
Com ’ litary * 
a Syetenn ur Water Colour Painting,” and Member of the New 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. 


London: Winsor and Newton, 36, Rathbone Place. 
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TE YERY CHOICE ND wWErtt ertecten CotLectioy oF Purntixes 
ov rer Exotsen Scenes, or G. T. Axpnrews, Exo, oF Youn. 


their Great Room, 4, King Street, St. James's Square, on saturda . 
May 3), at Oue precisely, the entire and very important Collection 
of MODERN ENGLISH PICTURES, formed with great taste and 
expense, by G. T. ANDREWS, Eeq., of York, comprising, among 
many other charming works of ETTY, K.A., the eclebrated sub 
jects of ‘ The Graces,’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Venus in the Greenw ood 
Hower,’ ‘The Mather,’ ‘The Toilet,’ ‘ Somnolency, &. &c., and 
beautiful examples of the following favourite Artists —Lee, R.A.; 
Cooper, A.MW.A.; Collins, R.A.; Creswick, B.A.; Newton, R.A.; 
L slice, B.A.; Linnell, Maller, Frith, A.R.A.; Hurlstone, ledgrave, 
M.A; Webster, B.A. Sir D. Wilkie, J. D. Harding, Pyne, &c. & 
May he viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had 





Tus Fixe oxy Iwroarant Gattray or Picrvans oy Marrurw 


Axprasox, Esa 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully 
- give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 


June 6, and following days, at One precisely, the very ¢ HOICE | 


and VALUABLE COLLECTION of Datch, Flemish, Italian, and 
some Spanish and English PICTURES of the highest class, se- 
lected with good taste and judgment, during upwards of twenty 
years, by MATTHEW ANDERSON, Faq, of Jesmond, New 
castic-upon Tyne; among them will be found a grand Landscape 
by Hobbima, and two others of fine quality, a beautiful cxample 
by P. Wouvermans—the Incendiary and Viundering Scene, from 
the Van Beuzel Gallery—an Entrance to a Chateau, from the Van 
Pot collection—a Horse Pair and other choice specimeas—a maz 
nificent Landscape, by Raysdacl, with Ficures by Wouvermians— 
Banditti Attacking a Baggage Waggon, and other fine and impor- 
tent examples—a grand Interior, by Tenicrs, with numerous 
Figures playing of Dice—a Party dancing near a Chateau, two 
Marriage Feasts, and others of choice quality—a tine Wynant's 
View in a Park, and other fine specimens—a grand specimen of A 
Cuyp—a Skirmish of Cavalry, and other choice examples—a mag 
nificent Landscape, by Claude—-View of ‘livoli, with the Templ 
of the Sibvl, aud other fine cxamples—a St. Princis, by Murillo, 
ealled the Pear!, and a Salvator Mundi of fine quality—two mag 
hificent Landscapes, by Herghem, and othe: 
Portrait, by Rembrandt, of J.C. Sylvius, and a Portrait of him 
self—a grand and maguificent View of Venice, bv Canaletti, from 
lord Spencer Churchill's collection, and other fine specimens— 
a grand Rocky Landscape, by Hoth, from Lord Northwick’'s 
collection, and other choice specimens—a Sick Chamber, bv J 
Steen, of very choice quality, and many other flac examples of the 
most favourite Masters of the different schools 
The above are all acknowledged to be choice 
of the different Schouls 
May be viewed two days preceeding, and Catalogurcs had 


TOTICE.—-MR, CLAUDET’S NEW DAGUER.- 
- REOTYPE ESTABLISHMENT, 107, Keorst 
be Opened very shortly. but, until complete, Portraits will be 
taken a6 usual, at 1s, King William Street, Strand, and Colos 
seum, Rerent’s Park. Mr. CLAUDET'S Specimens at the Great 
Pxhibition are placed Class lv, No, 208, North-west Upper Gal 
lery, near the Great Organ 


REE’ Kk AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPITELRS, exeeute every description of work 
connected with Letterpress and Lithography,in the best «tvle, and 
at moderate charges Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
(icology, Anatomy, Faginecring, Architectur’, &¢ , lithog: iphed 
from Nature or from Drawings, by Artists conversaut with the 
various branche« of science, and printed in black or 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., completed for publication with 
artistic correetiess from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints, Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sec tions, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method idopted 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Stoel 
NK. —Estimeates given for printing and lithography on the most 
reasonable scale 
5. Heatheock Court, Strand 
qm OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE RUILDINGS 
Aetuary—G. J. Finnavin, Peq , PDA 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES 
&¢., may be obtained from E. F. LEEKS, Srecurriry 
[THE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, Estranttrenrp ar York. 
EMrowsarp sy Act or Panttawent —Carirat £500,000, 
TRE STEERS 
LORD WENLOCK, Feecrick Park 
THOMPSON, Esq, Sheriff- Hutton Park. 
ROKERT SWANN, Esq, York 
Bentrre—Messra, Swivv, (: ven, and Co., York 
4ctaary aad See —Mr. WL Neways, York 
The attention of the Public is particularly call: d to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for insuring C100 


ind fine Specimens 


Srarrr, will 


ilours 





182i, and 


G.L 


Age awate. | a yemate Age 1 t 
nent : ‘ on — a Walt J A PPwatr 
rt birth 
day, Whole Life Premiums aay. Whole Life Premiums 
tied ie -_ F 6a € : 

. £ ed, 
; 7 : ; 5 4 46 311 6 Ye 
1-4 a. @ yw) > 2 a $13 3 
16 am 8 1 Slo >| 411 6 ‘ * 6 
to lw 4 lil 6 a] 5 40 sis 0 
2 | 117 @ lis 8 60 660 $12 6 
Rn 3 0 3 116 2 63 -_ = 6 9 @ 
” 380 lis 9 66 . £2 710 8 
x 2s8e 2 2le 70 Ww 0 4 e776 
Mw 213 @ 264 re) li ilé 2 io2 6 
rt 219 9 27123 06 | 1% i a 
43 » és 317 3 * 15 12 lo 


* Rxawrie —A Gentleman whow axe dow no ay 

’ ‘ t exceed 3, may 

jeeure £10. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
£7? 10s. ; and e Lady of the same #ge Cam secure the same sum 
for am annual payment of £19 ITs 6d F 
Prospectuses with the 


| 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE AND MANSON respect- | 


fully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 


————— ' 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL eee ie 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., E.Es, 


K.P., G.C.B., and G.C M.G. 
f beer ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 


. EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
\.p. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 15, Waventoo 
Povace, Pace Matt, Lonpon. 
DIRRCTORS. c 
Colonel Sir Frepentc Surru, K.IL, F.R.S., R.E., Chairman. 
Jisues Faepenice Necexr Daniett, Esq., Deputy-Chairmaa, 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G.  Major-Gen. E. Wynyard, C.3B 
Cockburn, G.C.B Major-Geu. Arnold, K.H., h.C 
Major-General Sir J. Cockburn, Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D 
r., G.C.H Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford,) Wm. Chard, Esq., Navy Agent 
G.C.HK., G.C.H. Wilbraham Taylor, ksq 


Lieut.-General Sir J. Gardiner, | Major-General Sir Johu Rolt, 
KC. h.C.L 

Major-General Sir Hew D. Ross, Major F. 8S. Sotheby, C.B., 
E.C.B., B.-A E.1.C.S8 

Captain sir George Back, R.N.,  Major-Geucral Sir G. Pollock, 
F.RLS G.CK 

Major-General Taylor, C.B.,| Capt. William Cuppage, R.N. 
LLCs Capt. Michael Quin, R.N 


Bankxrns—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 
Puysicran—Sir Chas. Fergusson Forbes, M.D., K.C.H., F.L.S. 
Couxset—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle Street, Lincoln'’s-Inn Fields. | 
Soricrror—Ntephen Garrard, Nsq., 13, Suffolk St., Pall-Mall East 
Acrvani—John Finlaison, Esq., the Government Calculator, 
ind President of the Institute of Actuaries. 


. . . 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- | 


fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 


the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 
The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 

with refercuce to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 

addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, pea 


|} sons assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 


examples—a grand | 


without forfeiting their Policies 
Four-Pirvus of the Prortrs are divided amongst the Assured. 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary 
‘Tae GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established 1837.—Empowcered by Special Acts 
of Parliament.—62, King William 
Duvid Strect, Edinburgh 
Capital, One Million 
DIRECTORS 
Charles Hindley, Usq., M.P. 
Thomas Piper, Esq 
Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
John Wilks, Esq 
Edward Wilson, Esq 
AUDITORS 


George Meek, sq 





Street, London; and 21, St 


George Bousticld, Esq 
Phomas Chailis, Esq., Ald 
Jacob George Cope, insq. 
John Dixon, Esq 

Joseph Fleteher, Esq 
Richard Holiecr, ksq 


Joseph Dawson, P=q 
William Hunter, jun., Esq 


SrountTaky—Thomas Price, LL.D 
Acre sxny—David Oughton, Fsq. 
Sorictron—Stephen Walters, sq 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death. 











25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 
esd }; £s.d | £€s.d. | £8. 4 1 £sa. a 
lig 3 $1 3 | 27 8 233 7 | 3 6 +0 








panv:— 

I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex- 
emption from the mutual liabilities of partnership. 

Il. Payment of Claims guaranteed by a Capital of One Million 

In the Life Department.—1. Assurances are effected on Partici- 
pating and Non-Participating Tables, on Ascending and Descend- 
ing Scales, for short periods, and by Policies payable at the ages of 
65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of death. 

2. Premiums paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, in aiimited 
number of payn 
scales 

$. Policies on the participating scale iminediately interested in 
the profits of the Company 

4. The age of the assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 


| Deing presented 


3. Policics assigned as security not forfeited by duelling, suicide, 
or the execution of judicial sentences. 


In the Dire Department.—Houses, Furniture, Stock in Trade, 
Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, and Risks of all de- 


scriptions, insured at moderate rates, 
Taans from £100 to £1000 advanced on personal security, and the 


| deposit of a life policy to be effected by the borrower 


Hevp-Orrice,—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE 


A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctionecrs, and Sur- 
vovor 

~ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 

4 Fstablished by Royal Charter in the Reign of King George I : 
‘ 1720, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE INSURANCES 





No. 10, REGENT SIREET. 
Actrrarny—PETER HARDY, Esa., F.R.S 
This CORPORATION has effected Assurances on Lives for a 


| period of ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY YEARS 


rates of premium for the intermediate | 


aces, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in | 


York, or of any ef the Agents 
FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments have 
bern made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN 
Actuary and Secretary, York, or to ies 

MR. HENRY DINSDALF 

12, Wellington Street. Strand. haut he London 











FIRE INSURANCES effected at Moderate Rates upon every 
description of Property j 
MARINE INSURANCES at the Current Premiums of the day 

Ce JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary 
PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION. 
(PHE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SUB- 
SCRIBERS and FRIENDS of the PROTESTANT ASSO- 
CIATION will be held (p.v.) in the Large Hall, EXETER HALL, 
on Wronxespay, May 14,1851. The Right Hon. the Earl of Wrv- 
cutisre will take the Chair at Twelve o’'Gock. The Rev. Hugh 
Stowell, J. P. Plumptre, Esq., M.P., Rev. G. Croly, LL.D., Rev. T 
Nolan, Rev. C. Prest, and others, will address the Mecting. 

The Annual Sermon will be preached ‘p.v. on Tuesday Even- 
ing, May 13, in ST. JOHN'S CHAPEL, Bedford-row, by the Rev 
Hvoen Srowrtr, A.M., Hon. Canon of Chester : 
tence at Scven o'Clock 

JAMES LORD, Chairman of Committce 
Tickets of Admission mav be obtained at Messrs. Seeley’s, Fleet 
Street and ilanover Street; Hatchard’s, Picendilly ; ‘Nisbet's 
Rernore Street; Dalton’s, Cockspur Street ; Jackson's, Islington 
ye ee Southampton Row; Rivington’s, St. Paul's 

urchvrard, and at the Office o ad ciatic Ss ° 
eee Mice of the Association, 6, Serjeant’s Inn, 


May 6, 1831 





Brancu-Orrice,— | 





ts, in one sum, or on increasing or decreasing 
| 


| fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in civing 


| 
j 


| 


j 
} 
| 


| in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions fer usins } 
| Vendors and Perfumers. 


j 
| 


Service to com- | 














NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHUR 


wane ing 
CHYARD. 


Of COFPP: 


GREAT REDUCTION in the pri j 

Few propositions that have becn mia , 
cellors of the Exchequer met with mo) 
that afforded to the proposition mad 


’ e. 
MC OT late yoar 3 


echeral approba 


, ' on the 17th Februsse 
Sir Charles Wood, and again on April 4 and se : tags : 
carried into effect ° : ~S Bas sip a 

Hitherto the Duties on Coffee have heey - 
UN Ad Under 

In the vear On Foreign. | On FE. In . . 
1520 to ]82i the duty was 2s. 6d i. Gd we Colonia 
1825 to 1834 ro » Is.dd. | Os. Gu oe 

| Not prod. of | 7 ' 
a livitish India } ; 
1835 to 1841 - , ls. 3d. Us. 9d 
| On pr f Rit ’ 
1842 to 1843 - - Os. 8d | Us. 4 ° eee 
1844 to 1850 = Ox. Od ». 4d ~ 
Present duty TTTTTTTTTer Us, 3d | Us. 2d oe 


As instances of the reduction that DAKIN an ( OP ies 
enabled to carry out, the following ” we Ook 8 Og 


may sumer 


Yormer Price s  d Now du ‘t P 
Native Ceylon Coffee 1 0 ; — 
Plantation ditto ditto 1 2 7 } 
Finest Costa Rica do. 1 ¢ , ; = 
Most Choice Mocha do. . 2 0 , 9 


DAKIN and COM PANY fi el great pleasure in again beip 
means of affording to Consumers the full benetit of the fe 
tenticns of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in reduci o ed 
on Ci fee. ae 
DAKIN and COMPANY, Tea Merchants and Patenteecs for Roacies 

Coffee in Silver Cylinders, No. 1, St. Paul's Churchyard 

April 19, 1851 

THE EQUALIZATION OF THE COFFE 
DUTIES, : 

On the 16th April, a Treasury order authorized “ that iy fore 

the duty receivable on all descriptions of Cotfee should be a we 


Cut 


Pp 





} pound and no more. 


This is an epoch in the annals of Coffee which js 
distant day, to augment immenscly its consumption in thes king 
domes. 

Coffee was formerly esteemed a rare luxury, and was « 
pensive at the commencement of the present century as to be 
Within the reach of the aftiucnt classes , 

The reduction of the Coffee dutics has been held by many state 
bicn to be the successful illustration of a system which, by p 
moving the almost prohibitory customs of a war period, 
tended to increase the revenue by cneouraging « and 
thus diffusing comforts and luxurics among the great body of t! 
people. 

The present equalizing of duties will eventually introduce y 
to many of the choicer sorts of foreign growth, which hither 
have been purchased solely by the Italians, the Germans, th 
French, the Spaniards, and the Americans. The field of enta 
prise is thus greatly widencd; and we hope, by renewed exe 
tions, to find them crowned by increased satisfaction among ow 
customers, and a vastly augmented sale of this popular beverag 

The price of the finest quality of Coffees is now within the react 
of every housekeeper, and undoubtedly the best descriptions an 
not only the most palatable, but unquestionably the cheapest 
Our solicitude will be directed to the selection of sound, rich, and 
superior parcels, having long been celebrated for a close attentiaa 
to the excelcnee of Cotfec. 

Price Lists forwarded on application, po-t free 

SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL, 
No. 8, Ludgate-hill Tea and Coffee Merchants 


MFOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S PARK. 
A AN ELEPHANT CALF and its Mother have been added t 
the Collection, and are EXHIBITED DAILY, together with the 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His Highness the Viceroy 
Egypt. The Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by p 


like iv, ats 


i 


gs 
nan tins 
BSG Plu 


mission of Col. Hall, at Four o'clock on Saturday, May } 
every succeeding Saturday until further notice. ADMISSION ls 
ON MONDAYS 6d. 


pr rce RATIVE 
SANG, from the 
rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, ¥ 
works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the Metre 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architects in particular, tat 
he has considerably increased his Establishment, and is now ¢hes 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingd i, on Ue 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, NED 
-EVAL, or MODERN STYLES. 5 ; 
Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, Londen 





PAINTING.—Mr. FREDERICK 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Dec 


 whow 





TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH et 
HOe & CO., PRINTERS and PU BLISHERS, 
16, Great Marlborough Street, London, undertake . 
Publishing of Books, Pamphicts, Sermons, ®t 
Estimates sent free to all par 
f by cmpies 
public: 


Printing and 
greatly under the usual charges q 
of the kingdom. Gentlemen will save nearly one ha: ’ 
ing Hope and Co. Manuscripts revised and pre pared fur 
tion on very moderate terms 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION ae 
G ODFREY’'S EXTRACT of ELDER FL‘ )WERS 


: . o — nded for Softening, Im roving, Bes 
is strongly recommended for tel : ? 4 blooming a= 


ee 





, ting appe wn. hoine at once a most fragrant perfume sBé 
charming appearanec, beiug at once 2 mK I Ten, Sua-ber 


Aclizhtful cosmetic. It will completely remove Stites weal 
Redness, &e., and by its balsamic and healing quah a . 
the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, . urf. ee % 
from every humour, pimple, or cruption , and, by caas® pe 
use only a short time, the skin will become 


oo 
and continue ss =" 
i i lear a autifal. S 
smooth, and the complexion pertec tly clear ¢ nd beautif 


t, by all Mec 
ei 


. < 

i L O O R C L O ay 
Best quality, warranted s. 6d per #4. °° 
Persian and Turkey pattern . $s. 9G ” 
Common Floor Cloth _ + + 20 e . aeTise 

INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AN? oo 

JAPANNED FOLDING 8S REI NS A+ a STREET 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD * 


—— 
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